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W. & A. K. Johnston’s Maps and Globes 


are noted the world over for their geo- 
graphical accuracy. Lithographed, not 
printed—colors do not fade. Larger 
and better maps for the price than any 
competitor can furnish. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Our Maps and Globes show their 
superiority. We ship on approval. 
Examine, compare with others and re- 
turn any or all at our expense if not 
satisfactory. 


FIVE COMPLETE SERIES (135 dif- 
ferent maps), also FIVE sizes of 
GLOBES in ALL Styles of mounting 


The largest vari published, in- 
cluding ne rom the cheapest 
that are accurate to the best that are 
made. The experience of four score 
ae ot perfection in map making is 

ack of our publications. 


Send for fine 88-page Catalog 
A. J. Nystroia & Co, Sele 0. 
86-88 Lake Street - - CHICAGO 
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Western History in Its Many Aspects 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AND LOCAL HISTORY IN PARTICULAR 
—THE AMERICAN INDIANS— 
Books on the above subjects supplied promptly by 


The Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Catalogs on Application 


Pupils’ Notebooks and Study 
Outlines in History 


ORIENTAL AND GREEK HISTORY 


By L. B. Lewis, Teacher of Ancient History, Central High 


ROMAN HISTORY 


By Epna M. McKINLEY, Ph.B., Teacher of Ancient and Euro- 
pean History, Central High School, Syracuse, N. Y., $0.25 


studying history. They give acorrect historical perspective ; 

they show the relation of important events to each other, 

and they drive home in the pupil’s mind certain vital facts 

by requiring him to perform various kinds of interesting work, 
which in each case is definitely laid out. 

There is a skeleton outline of topics, with indications of sub- 

division, and blank spaces in which the student is to write the 


pre important sub-topics, and other brief notes to complete the 
outline. 


¢ Special topics for collateral reading are inserted to supplement 
the text in the proper places. These special topics are to be 
reported on in class in connection with the regular text lesson, and 
the reports are to be written by the student on the blank pages left 
for this purpose at the end of the book. A very full list of books, 
with pages specified, is given in connection with each topic. There 
are outline maps to be filled in, and numerous spaces for drawings 
and plans which can easily be made by the pupil after consulting 
the specific references in the books mentioned. 


Toss notebooks combine the topical and library methods of 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


OUTLINE WALL MAPS 


Will Help the Teacher and Student TO VISUALIZE HISTORY 


Any series of events which can be expressed in a geographical relationship can be made more 
vivid by depicting it upon a wall map. Among the uses of such maps may be mentioned : 


MAP CONSTRUCTION IN CLASS. To construct and color 
a map before the eyes of the class, while the students recite, 
or color their desk maps and outline atfases; the constructive 
work being done with crayon or chalk by the instructor, or 
by students under the teacher’s direction and class criticism. 


FINISHED MAPS PREPARED IN ADVANCE. To present 
to the class a finished map illustrating facts not readily 
accessible in atlases or other forms. This method is well 
adapted to college classes and lecture courses. 


TO RECORD THE PROGRESS OF THE CLASS. The Wall 
Outline Maps may be used to show the course of events as 
successively studied by the class. Thus in United States his- 
tory a map may be affixed to the wall to show the accessions 
of territory as they are reached; another may be used to 
record the action with reference to slavery; another the ad- 
mission of new states; the location of the frontier, etc. A 
Roman history class can show the growth of Roman territory. 


PERMANENT SETS OF MAPS. At a small expense teach- 
ers or scholars can prepare a set of colored geographical or 
historical maps, which can be made a valuable permanent part 
of the equipment of the school. 


EXHIBITION PURPOSES. The Wall Outline Maps lend 
themselves well to the display of facts in all kinds of exhibi- 
tions. They have been so used in school exhibitions, in mis- 


sionary meetings, in Sunday schools, and in larger public 
exhibitions. 


PREPARATION OF BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS AND LAN- 
TERN SLIDES. The Wall Outline Maps furnish a satisfac- 
tory basis for authors, lecturers, and publishers who desire 
the physical outlines of a country or continent in order to pre- 
pare lantern slides, or illustrations for books. 


Price: 15 or 20 cents, carriage extra. Write for samples to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Aids to the Visualization of Ilistory 


An Exhibit Collected and Arranged by Professor Henry Johnson and Professor James T. Shotwell, 
and Shown at Teachers College, Columbia University, December, 1909. 


Described and Catalogued with Additions 
BY CHARLES A. COULOMB. 


This exhibition of aids to the vizualization of history was held 
in Teachers’ College, Columbia University, during the recent ses- 
sion of the American Historical Association in New York City. 
It was viewed by the American teachers of history with feelings 
of satisfaction at the knowledge that such efficient aids to the 
teaching of history were obtainable, mingled with regret that their 
own country lagged so far behind in this respect. In the whole 
collection, representing hundreds of different objects, there were 
from American sources a miscellaneous collection of manufac- 
turers’ samples, three or four series of low-priced pictures, none 
of them primarily historical in arrangement, and three series of his- 
torical maps. All the rest was from Germany, France or England. 
The latter country was far to the rear in the manufacture and use 
of these “ Lehrmittel” as compared with the two continental coun- 
tries, but was itself far ahead of the United States. 

The collection was brought together through the energy of Prof. 
Henry Johnson, of Teachers’ College. Owing to the unfortunate 
illness of Dr. Johnson, however, the work of arranging the exhibit 
fell to the lot of Prof. Shotwell, who already had much on his 
shoulders as chairman of the Committee on Program of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, 

In giving an account of the exhibit we shall endeavor to arrange 
it in accordance with the kind of material available, and, so far as 
possible, under sub-headings referring to the special divisions, such 
as Classical, European, English, and American History. 

While the endeavor has been to give our readers a duenigtion 
of the material exhibited, together with the price of the articles, 
and the publisher or importer, we have sometimes included addi- 
tional material from catalogues. On the other hand, we have not 
included, for example, more than one of the great Roman publish- 
ers of art and architectural photographs. Nor have we included 
any of the French and German textbooks in the exhibit, because 
an inclusive list would have been of little or no value, and a dis- 
criminative one was impossible in the short time available for the 
carrying out of the plan. Relief maps have been included under 
maps and not under models. “ Pictures” includes everything pic- 
torial, such as lantern slides, works of art, photographs, drawings, 
ete. 

Objects and Models. 

One of the most interesting of the model collections was “ Hen- 
sell’s Modellen.” These were scale models of objects connected 
with Greek and Roman History, and included models of a koman 
house, various implements of warfare, clothing, and a few house- 
hold articles. The articles on view were loaned by Messrs. G. E. 
Steckert & Co., New York, and will be furnished by them at the 
following net prices in dollars for duty-free importation. These 
prices do not include cost of packing: 


1. Lay figure dressed as a Roman (about 4 ft. high). $18.70 


per 


2.35 
7. Laticlavian Tumie 1.65 
. 11. Homeric War Chariot, with Horses................. 9.00 
12. Homeric Door, with door frame about 10 in, square. 3.20 
13. Spinning Apparatus 2.00 
14. Upright Loom, about one foot high ................ 5.80 
15-18. Pluteus, Vinea and two other forms of testudini 
19. Testudo for battering ram .........--.0eeeeeseee0 3.20 
2. Testudo to aid in filling ditches or moats .......... 5.90 
Bl. Beseiging Tower 10.00 


This model on about the same scale as the rest 
of the models, about 1 ecm. to the foot, stands 
about 40 inches high and has ten stories, with the 
battering ram in the lowest story. 

This is a working model, shooting a bolt 20 cm. 
long, and the whole apparatus, about one-fifth size 
of the original, occupies a space about one foot 


each way. 
23. Diptych and Stylus 1.65 
24. Reman Book {velumen) 3.20 


This model is about two by three feet in ground 
plan, and is very complete. The roof is removable, 
enabling the interior arrangements to be shown. 

26. Ballista (working model) ..............esseeeeees 13.50 


Accompanying these models are pamphlets describing the con- 
struction and use of them, indicating the source from which the 
measurements, ete., were obtained, and giving in most cases a his- 
tory of their development. 

Another most interesting series of models was the Rausch Series, 
made by F. Rausch, Nordhausen a.H. These are models for illus- 
trating the culture-history of Germany. They cover the period 
from pre-historic times to the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and, although made especially to illustrate German history, will 
be mast valuable in the teaching of general European history. 
The models are grouped under the headings “ Pre-historic Times ” 
and “ Historic Times,” with sub-grouping under each. Under “ Pre- 
historie Times” we find fifteen models illustrating the Stone Age, 
sixteen the Bronze Age, and eight belonging to the beginning of 
the Iron Age. In “ Historic Times,” models illustrating: — 

I. Germany under Roman influence; including household articles, 
clothing, dwelling houses, lighting and heating, weapons, etc., etc. 
II. Era of migration. III. Time of Merovingians. IV. Time of 
Carolingians. V. Time of Saxon kings. VI. Culture of the Middle 
Ages, including chivalry, church and monastic life, city life, the 
inventions of the Middle Ages, the time of Reformation. VII. 
Time of the great monarchies, VIII. Time of the War of Libera- 
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tion (cirea 1815). Under each of these heads or subheads an 
average of perhaps seven or eight models are listed, which, so far 
as possibie, are the size, material, color, and shape of an original 
to be found in some German museum. The prices are generally low, 
and as here quoted are list prices in marks. To these should be 
added the importer’s commission and the costs of packing and 
transportation, as well as the duty in case the order is not accom- 
panied .by an affidavit that the articles are intended for educational 
use. There are perhaps two hundred models in the whole collec- 
tion, so that only examples are given: 


Early History. 


(Original found at Eisenach.) 

Oil Lamp, in pottery .............-....seeeeeeeeees 5.00 mk. 
(Copy of one in museum at Halle.) 

Torch-holder with torch wood ..............-+2200+5 14.75 mk. 


Middle Age Inventions. 


Gunpowder Series, a case with four bottles, contain- 
ing sulphur, charcoal, saltpeter, and gunpowder 5.25 mk. 


Working Model of Gutenberg’s Printing Press....... 20.25 mk. 
(about eight inches high.) 

. The Church in the Middle Age. 

Papal Crown (bas-relief model) ................45. 3.25 mk. 
Pastoral Staff of Bishop ..............-+-seeeeeeeee 22.50 mk. 
(Model in carved and painted wood.) 
Coat-of-Arms of Bishop ..................eeeeeeees 3.50 mk. 


(These coats-of-arms are on heavy cards, about 
2% by 3 feet, and are emblazoned in their 
proper colors.) 


Chivalry. 
(A working model.) 
(Half-size model, about 30 inches long.) 
wens 6.75 mk. 
(Full-size steel] model.) 
Order of the Golden Fleece ...........-...00eeeeeeee 2.50 mk. 
(Copy in latten brass, with ribbon.) 
(About two-thirds size.) 
(Model in wood, about 6 feet long, one-half size.) 
City Life. 
Model of Romanesque Window from the Emperor’s 
Palace at Goslar, the oldest secular building in 
Germany, built circa 1050 .................45- 75 mk. 
(In plaster, 20x24 in.) 
Model of Gothic Window from Cologne Cathedral.... 75 mk. 


(About same size as above.) 

Coats-of-Arms of various guilds ..... 
These are the same in general style as the in- 
signia of the Pope and Bishop mentioned above. 
The price was given at 5 marks, but there 
seems no reason to suppose that they should 
cost more than the first mentioned, viz., 3.50 
mk. 


We are indebted to E. Steiger & Co., New York, for the list of 
models in the Rausch Series. 

There were also on exhibition some specimens of plaster casts 
from the Museum of Comparative Sculpture, Palais du Trocadéro, 
Paris. These are intended for the use of schools in teaching he 
history of art. One of these reproductions, a fine old King, one 
of the four and twenty elders whose effigies are found on the 
portal of the Cathedral of Chartres, is the result of the personal 
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work of Dr. Enlart, who was one of the foreign guests of the 
Association. This east is about forty inches in height and sells 
for twenty-five francs. Complete catalogues can be obtained by 
addressing the Musée de Sculpture Comparée, Palais du Trocadéro, 
Paris. We are informed that arrangements are being made by 
which these beautiful works of art will soon be made easier of 
attainment by persons residing in this country. 

Caproni, of Boston, also exhibited a few casts of classical sculp- 
ture. This firm has a great collection of architectural and other 
subjects, and will send a priced catalogue to any one who is 
interested. 

For modern history there was exhibited a great collection of 
materials and models illustrative of the Industrial Revolution of 
the early part of the nineteenth century. 

Samples of linen, cotton and silk, in their various stages of 
manufacture, were shown. In many cases these are furnished to 
educational institutions on application to the manufacturers. In 
others, samples are furnished at a small cost which can be learned 
on application to the manufacturers, 

The Spool Cotton Company, New York City, furnished, for 
example, a very interesting cabinet showing the stages in the 
making of cotton thread, and the Barbour Brothers Company, New 
York City, a corresponding exhibit for linen thread. While it was 
not on exhibition, the Brainerd & Armstrong Company are pre- 
pared to furnish a similar exhibit showing the manufacture of 
silk. We may add that collections of similar industrial material, 
as well as photographs, may by obtained by colleges and schools 
in Pennsylvania on application to the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museums, Thirty-fourth Street and Vintage Avenue, West Phila- 
delphia. Sometimes samples of the raw material may be obtained 
from the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 

In addition to these manufactured products, various models of 
old-fashioned and modern machinery were shown. One of these, 
a working model of a hand-loom, is on sale by Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, for $1.50. Working models and apparatus 
showing the valve—and piston—action of the steam engine were 
in the exhibit. Lists of such models, with their prices, can be 
obtained from any dealer in physical apparatus. An old-fash- 
ioned spinning wheel and spindle, which is more or less easily 
obtained, or even the little twenty-five-cent models, which can be 
obtained in the faney-goods stores, will help to give students an 
idea of the slow manufacturing processes of former times. 

A small /ndian loom, with a partially-woven blanket on it, was 
shown. Such a loom can be obtained from stores selling Indian 
goods for about $1.50. This is curiously like the Homeric loom 
in the Hensell collection of models. 


Pictures. 


Pictures formed by far the major portion of the exhibit, and 
with the exception of a few prints of historic places and of his- 
torical paintings in the Perry Pictures and Cosmos Series, there 
was practically nothing that could be used to illustrate American 
History. Germany, France and England each had several series of 
pictures illustrating their own history, as well as classical his- 
tory, but there was nothing that bore an American imprint. 

Wall Pictures—General History. 

The best series of pictures that cover general history is probably 
the Lohmyer Series. This consists of twenty large wall charts, 
about 28 by 40 inches, printed in colors, with accompanying text. 
They cost from three to four marks each, according to the mount- 
ing. The numerical order of the prints refers merely to the order 
of printing, and has nothing to do with the chronological order 
of the subjects of the pictures. Sixteen of the pictures, Nos. 1-12 
and 17-20, refer to history from Roman times to about 1400. Nos. 
13 to 16 are pictures of modern historical events. The subjects 
of the charts are: 

First Series. 
. Speech of Trajan to his army before a battle. 
. Charlemagne receiving an ambassador. 
. Henry V in the Imperial Diet at Worms. 1122 A.D. 
. Crusade of Conrad III; march through the desert. 1147 A.D. 
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Second Series. 


5. Attack of Athenian Hoplites at Marathon. 490 B.C. 
6. The fight in the Teutoberger Forest. 9 A.D. 

7. The death of Tejas. 555 A.D. 

8 


. Otto the Great at the Battle of Lechfeld. 955 A.D. 


Third Series. 
9. Henry I crossing the Havel on the ice to attack Branden- 
burg. 928 A.D. 
10. The capture of a pirate by the Hamburg fleet. 1402. 
1l. Frederick Barbarossa giving audience to a deputation oi 
nobles. 1162. 
12. Capture of Frederick the Fair in the Battle of Miihldorf. 
1322. 
Fourth Series. 
13. The Great Elector at Fehrbellin. 1675. 
14. Frederick the Great at Zorndorf. 1758. 
15. Blucher at the head of the Reserves in the Battle on the 
Katzbach. 1813, 
16. King William I at Gravelotte. 1870. ' 


Fifth Series. 

17 and 18. Triumphal procession of Cesar. 

19. The Imperial Feast at Mainz. 1184. 

20. Gustavus Adolphus before the Battle of Ltitzen. 1632. 

A second group of wall pictures was the Lefiman series of “ Kul- 
turgeschichtlicher bilder fiir Schulunterricht.” Each picture is 
about 36 by 30 inches. This series is divided into two parts. The 
first contains twenty-four charts, grouped in six sets, illustrating 
medieval and modern history from the time of Charlemagne, The 
second part consists of ten pictures in four groups illustrating 
respectively Egyptian, Greek, Jewish and Roman history. 


Egypt. 
1. Building construction in Egypt. 
2. Funeral ceremonies of an Egyptian. 


40 B.C. 


Greece. 
1. The Acropolis (restored). 
2. Greek religious ceremonies. 
3. Olympia (restored). 


Jewish. 


1. Temple at Jerusalem at time of Christ. 
2. Jewish sacrificial scene. 


Rome, 


1. The Roman Forum (restored). 
2. Interior of a Roman house. 
3. Roman warriors. 


The pictures in Part I are priced at 2.60 to 4.25 mk., depending 
on the manner of mounting, etc., while the price of Part II is 2.80 
to 4.50 mk. each. A slight reduction is made if bought by the 
group instead of by single charts. 

Another interesting series mentioned in the catalogues, but not 
‘in the exhibit, is Professor J. Langl’s “ Bildern zur Geschichte.” 
These charts are 71 in number, 30 by 24 inches, and show the most 
noted buildings of every culture epoch. Their cost is from 2 to 3.20 
mk., according to mounting. 


Classical History. 


The finest series of charts which is limited to pictures of Greek 
and Roman history is the Cybulski Charts: “ Tabule quibus anti- 
quitates Grece et Romane illustrantur.” Series I illustrates the 
political and military history, and Series II the customs of the 
people. The charts are about 28 by 36 inches in size and cost 
4.00 mk. each. The Plan of Athens and the Plan of Ancient Rome 
are double sheets, and cast 10.00 mk. An extra charge is made 
for mounting. The plates published are: 


1. Greek weapons and shields, 
2. The Greek warrior, 

3a. Greek money. 

3b. Roman money. 
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4. Greek and Roman ships. 

5. Roman weapons and shields, 

6-7. The Roman soldier (two sheets). 

8. The Roman camp. 

9. War machines of the Greeks and Romans. 
10. Greek house. 

11. Roman house. 

12-13. Greek theatre (two sheets). 

14, a-b. Plan of Athens. 

15, a-b. Plan of ancient Rome. 


Series II. 
16-17-18. Customs of the Greeks. 
19-20. Customs of the Romans. 


Designed to accompany this series is a series in size about 8 
by 10 inches, at 10 pfennige, which includes all but numbers 3, 
14, and 15, and which has been especially designed for students’ 
notebooks. 

All of the series are accompanied by explanatory pamphlets, 
generally one for each chart, and selling for about 1.00 mk. 

French History. 
The only series of charts shown for French history was the 
Lavisse-Parmertier charts, published by Armand Colin, Paris. In 
this series of charts, pictures are placed on both sides of the 
mount, and there are five charts in the series, making ten pictures. 
rhe price is eight francs each. 
1. Primitive and Roman Gaul; France under the Merovingians; 
France under the Carolingians. 

2. The Life of the Middle Ages. 

3 and 4. The Absolute Monarchy; the Kings, the 7, the 
Church, the Citizen and the Peasant, 

5. The Revolution and Empire; Contemfporaneous History. 

These are accompanied by oxplenatey texts costing about one 
france. 

Any of these German or French series can be obtained through 
either E. Steiger & Co., New York, or G. Stechert, New York, who 
will furnish complete lists of any series in which the inquirer may 
be interested. The prices quoted are list prices in the country of 
production, and there would be some advance in the cost if the 
pictures are obtained through an importer, 


English History. 

England does not yet publish wall-pictures illustrative of gen- 
eral history. There are, however, three series of pictures illus- 
trating scenes and incidents connected with British history. The 
best of these are Longman’s Historical Wall Pictures, by Henry 
J. Ford, published by Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

The twelve subjects are as follows: 

1. Building the Roman Wall (Roman period). 

2. St. Augustine before Alfred (Saxon acti id 

3. A Danish Raid (Danish period). 

4. Harold’s last stand at Senlac (XI Century). : 

5. Richard Coeur de Lion in Sight of Jerusalem (Period of 
Angevin Kings). 

6. King John seals the Great Charter (Period of Angevin 
Kings). 

7. Henry V at Agincourt (XV Century). 

8. The Armada in the Channel (Tudor Period), 

9. Charles I’s visit to the House of Commons to Sieze the 
Five Members (Stuart Period). 

10. Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham (Struggle for British 
North America). 

11. Trafalgar (XTX Century). 

12. Portsmouth Harbor, showing “ Dreadnaught” and 

tory” (XX Century). 

The above pictures are about 16 by 20 inches, mounted on cards 
about 22 by 28 inches and are priced at 80 cents each, or $10.50 
for the set of twelve. 

Another series similar to the above is “ The Britannia Historical 
Scenes,” published by E. J. Arnold & Son, Leeds and Glasgow. 


“ Vie- 
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There are twelve pictures in this series, differing somewhat in 
quality and titles from the preceding. Each picture is 17 by 26 
inches on a card measuring 32 by 24 inches, and costs two shil- 
lings and six-pence; the set can be had in a portfolio for 35 
shillings. 
List of the Britannia Series. 
1. The Building of Hadrian’s Wall. 
2. Harold’s Last Stand at Hastings. 
3. King Alfred’s First Sea-Fight. 
4. Queen Philippa saves the Burgesses of Calais. 
5. King John Sealing Magna Charta. 
6. The War of the Roses. 
7. The Spanish Armada. 
8. Charles I going to Execution. 
9. The Landing of William of Orange. 
10. Wolfe Scaling the Heights of Abraham. 
11. Nelson at Trafalgar. 
12. Waterloo—The Struggle at Hougomont. 
(Small booklet, containing a set of lessons for use with the 
above, price two-pence). 
A third series published by the firm just mentioned is called the 
“ A-L. Historical Incidents,” edited by Alfonzo Gardiner. The pic- 
tures are much larger than those of the other series, 31 by 36 
inches, and are not such fine pieces of color-work. There are 
thirty pictures in this series, costing four shillings each. With 
each picture is given a descriptive account, selected from some 
standard author, of the incident represented. 


List of the “ A-L” Series. 
. Ancient British Life. 
2. Caractacus before Claudius (A.D. 51). 
5. King Alfred receiving the Submission of the Danes (A.D. 
879). 
9. Canute by the Seashore (1034). 
10. Battle of Hastings—Death of Harold (14th October, 1066). 
12. The Murder of Becket (29th December, 1170). 
14. Crusades—Richard and Saladin (1191). 
15. A Tournament in the Time of Richard I (1189-1199). 
17. Trial of Sir William Wallace (August, 1305). 
19. The Field of Bannockburn (24th June, 1314). 
20. Simon de Montfort and the First House of Commons 
(1265). 
21. Edward I presenting the First Prince of Wales to the 
Welsh Chiefs (1284). : 
22. The Canterbury Pilgrims, Richard II (1387). 
23. Caxton showing his Printing Press to Edward IV, about 
1474, 
25. Joan of Arc raising the Siege of Orleans (7th May, 1429). 
26. Lady Catharine Douglass’s attempt to save King James’s 
Life (19th February, 1437). 
27. The Circle round the Scottish King at Flodden (Septem- 
ber 9, 1513). 
30. Dismissal of Wolsey (1529). 
35. Eseape of Mary Queen of Scots from Lochleven Castle (24 
May, 1568). 
40. The Armada in the Channel (29th July, 1588). 
50. The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers (2lst December, 
1620). 
55. Charles I on his way to Execution (30th January, 1649). 
56. A London Street (Cheapside) before the Great Fire (1666). 
60. Landing of William of Orange (5th November, 1688). 
65. Raising of the Standard at Glenfinnan (19th August, 
1745). 
70. Clive at Plassey (23d June, 1757). 
71. Wolfe at Quebec—Climbing the Heights (13th September, 
1759). 
80..Nelson at Trafalgar—The Fatal Shot (21st October, 1805). 
$5. Crimean War—Charge of the Light Brigade (25th Octo- 
ber, 1854). 
86. Indian Mutiny—Second Relief of Lucknow (17th Novem- 
ber, 1857). 


Photographs. 

We have selected Domenico Anderson, 7a Via Salaria, Rome, 
Italy, as a representative of the large number of Italian publishers 
of photographs of subjects illustrating history, architecture and 
art. For pictures about 8 by 10 inches, unmounted, the price is 6 
lira per dozen at the studio. There are thousands and thousands 
of titles in the catalogue. Anderson is the publisher of the Brogli 
Series of photographs of ancient sculpture. 

The Detroit Photographic Company of Detroit and the Photo- 
chrom Company, of 66 Ludgate Hill, London, publish prints in 
various sizes that are made by a process of color photography. 
The smallest size, about 6144 by 8% inches, sells for 30 or 35 cents, 
and from that the price is graduated up to the largest size, about 
24 by 30, at $12.00. Two of the pictures exhibited, “St. Mark’s, 
Venice,” and “A View of the Grand Canal,” were published by 
the Photochrom Company. These were about 16 by 20 inches, and 
cost $3.50. 

The Chicago Art Education Company, 215 Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, furnish enlargements, etc., in carbon as well as colored prints 
of the Detroit Photographic Company. Their prices vary in accord- 
ance with the color, size, and style of the picture. For example, 
a beautiful carbon of Durham Cathedral, about 30 by 36 inches, 
cost $18.00; “The Court of the Palazzo Vecetio at Florence, about 
20 by 24 inches, was priced at $6.50. 

William H. Pierce & Co., 352 Washington Street, Boston, make 
a specialty of bromide enlargements. They do not publish a cata- 
logue, as their work is all done to order. The price varies accord- 
ing to the size of the print. A print about 40 by 50 inches will 
cost from eight to ten dollars. Several beautiful enlargements 
from Kodak pictures, showing details of the Parthenon, were in the 
exhibit as the work of the Messrs, Pierce Company. 

The Prang Educational Company of New York also publish 
a select list of photogravures of famous buildings, pictures, and 
portraits in various sizes and at various prices, from $1.00 to 
$5.00. Reproductions in sepia tint, about 20 by 24 inches, cost 
$1.00. Some of their subjects are printed in a smaller size, called 
platinettes, about 6 by 8 inches, at 5 cents each. 

The Perry Pictures are so well known that it seems almost 
unnecessary to refer to them. These are half-tone pictures of 
famous buildings, places, works of art, etc., and sell for one cent 
each for the 5 by 7 size. Many of the pictures are also made in a 
smaller size, about 3 by 4 inches, at 50 cents per hundred. The 
office of the Perry Picture Company is in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. 

Cosmos pictures are made by the Cosmos Picture Company, 119 
West Twenty-fifth Street, New York City. They come in two 
sizes,—standard, 6 by 81% inches, at ten for twenty-five cents; and 
the large size, 9 by 15 or 10 by 13 inches, at four for twenty-five 
cents. The pictures are beautifully printed in a dark sepia tone, 
and their list of subjects is large. 

The University Travel Prints, published by the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, Boston, is a collection of pictures illustrating the 
history of art in four series: I, Greek and Roman Sculpture; II, 
Early Italian Art; III, Later Italian Art; IV, Dutch and Flemish 
School. The prints sell for one cent each or eighty cents per hun- 
dred. Each series of 500, with descriptive handbook, costs $5.00. 

The Earl Thompson Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., publishes a 
series of blueprints, about 3 by 5 inches in size, printed from the 
negative and so having all the advantages which a real photograph 
has over a half-tone. These pictures are useful for illustrating 
history, architecture, art, and manufactures and commerce. They 
cost one cent each, $10.00 per thousand. 


Stereographs. 

The Underwood Travel System is a classified arrangement of 
stereoscopic views, published by Underwood & Underwood, 3 and 
5 West Nineteenth Street. New York. The pictures are grouped 
both by countries and subjects, and are catalogued as tours. Cir- 
culars may be had from the publishers on application. The price 
is about $2.00 per dozen for the stereographs. Stereoscopes and 
cases to hold the views can be bought at a low figure. 
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Lantern Slides. 

The same firm of Underwood are also publishers of lantern slides 
for which purpose they have made many thousands of negatives. 
In order-to overcome the difficulties of purchasing and maintain- 
ing a collection of slides, the Messrs, Underwood & Co. have 
arranged a system of lecture sets which are rented to those desir- 
ing them at a rate of five cents per slide. In addition, the cus- 
tomer is to pay the expressage to and from New York or the ner- 
est depository, of which there is one in Philadelphia, one in 
Toronto, and one in Pittsburg. 

Williams, Brown & Earle, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
have an extensive list of lantern slides and accessories arranged 
both by subject and countries, ete. This firm is also ready to rent 
slides. 


The Messrs. Wilson, of Aberdeen, Scotland, are probably the 
most extensive makers of lantern slides in the world. Their slides 
are made the English size, 34% by 3%, instead of 3% by 4, but the 
Wilsons’ prices are very low, and they can be had unmounted 
(witheut cover, glass or binding), for about six-pence each. They 
can be imported safely and cheaply and mounted without much 
trouble by any one willing to take a little care. 

The two American firms of lantern slide-makers are also dealers 
in projection apparatus for use either with slides or for use with 
opaque pictures, such as postcards. All of the firms mentioned 
will gladly send circulars and catalogues to those interested in any 
department of their business. 


Charts and Maps. 

The chronological chart seems to be much more popular abroad 
than it is in this country. There seems to be an emphasis on the 
chronological method of teaching history in Europe that is paral- 
leled by the topical method of our own country. 


The exhibit included several series and some single charts, 


European History. 

There was one very large “ Synchronistic Wall Chart for the 
Teaching of History.” This covered a period from the ninth to 
the nineteenth century, and appeared to be at least five by six 
feet. The history of Germany, France and England is traced in 
parallel columns, century by century. In addition, by an elab- 
orate system of colors, the history of minor European States is 
also shown. This chart is published by Dietrich Renier, of Berlin, 
but the price was not given. 


English History. 

A series for English history is the A-L History Sequence Charts, 
by J. C. Eastburn, published by E. J. Arnold & Son, Ltd., Leeds 
and Glasgow. The four charts in the series cover the following 
periods: 

I. The Age of Feudalism, 1066-1272. 

Il. The Growth of Parliament, 1272-1485. 
Ill. The Age of Discovery, 1485-1689. 
IV. The Era of Progress, 1689 to date. 


The classification of the charts is rather arbitrary, as is the 
manner in which the topics are worked out. On separate hori- 
zontal lines are recorded the reign, men, events, wars, treaties, 
literature, etc. Parliament, for example, appears with a line to 
itself on Chart II, but disappears altogether on Chart III as an 
important element. 


The price of these charts, which are 35 by 45 inches in size, is 
four shillings each, mounted on rollers and varnished. 


Arnold & Company also publish a series of three Synoptical His- 
tory Charts. Chart A shows a chronological outline of English 
history, century by century, from the invasions of Cesar to the 
present time. Chart B shows the growth of the British Empire 
during the last four centuries, accompanied with maps showing 
the extent of the empire at the close of each century. Chart C 
shows lanamarks of English history century by centries; it forms 
a supplement to Chart A. 


Maps.* 

There were two maps exhibited modelled in high relief. One 
was a map of Alpine lands, including Lombardy, Switzerland, 
Southwestern Austria and Germany, etc., issued by J. Dinge, Min- 
delheim, Siid Bayern. Tunis very beautiful piece of work shows 
clearly the mountain barriers around the plain of Northern Italy, 
and indicates, for example, better than many lessons in history, 
geographical reasons why the later empire had so much difficulty 
in attacking Lombardy and why the Lombards were unsuccessful 
in their attempts to extend their authority over the southwestern 
part of Italy. 

The other, not so well made, is a relief map of the battlefield of 
Gettysburg and the surrounding country, modelled by General H. 8S. 
Huidekoper for the Gettysburg National Park Commission, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. i 

Of printed maps, there was for France the Vidal-Lablach Series, 
a series of double-faced wall maps, illustrating various stages of 
French history; for example, one showed the old French provinces, 
superposed on outlines of the present departments. Another was a 
map illustrating French industry and commerce. This showed the 
products manufactured and other industries of various portions oi 
France. Arrows pointing to and from various parts of France indi- 
cated the imports and exports, with the names of principal countries 
from which they came or to which they were sent. The maps on. 
each side of the cards are similar, but one side contains lettering 
and the other side does not. There are about twenty maps in the 
series, each 30 by 40 inches in size. The cost is 6f. 50, and they 
can be had from Armand Colin, 5 r. de Méziéres, Paris. A book of 
comments and explanation accompanies each map, and can be 
bought for Of. 40. 

Another important series of maps was one published by Justus 
Perthés, of Gotha, the selling agents in the United States being 
J. L. Hammett & Co., 43-45 East Nineteenth Street, New York 
City. Two maps of this series, each one about 4 by 6 feet, were 
on exhibition, one showing Europe in the time of Napoleon, 1789- 
1815; the other, Europe at the time of the Reformation. 

The Messrs, Stechert, of New York, exhibited a map showing the 
topography of Switzerland. This cost $6.00 on plain rollers, or 
$7.00 on a spring roller. . 

Silver, Burdett & Co. publish two sets of historical geography 
charts, by Townsend MacCoun, which are really maps variously 
colored to show particular events. One of the sets covers medieval 
and modern European history from 526 to 1893 A.D. There is a 
similar set of maps for American history, showing national 
growth, settlement and development. Both series are 36 by 40 
inches. The list price of these is $15.00. 

Rand, MeNally & Co. offer a similar chart for American history 
only, by E. G. Foster; it is a few inches smaller than the MacCoun 
charts, and is designed to illustrate the territorial, administrative, 
and political history, and the progress of discovery and of certain 
military campaigns. . 

The McKinley Publishing Company, 5805 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, exhibited samples of their wall and desk maps and 
historical note-books. This firm publishes wall outline maps, 32 
by 48 inches; outline atlases for history work, historical note- 
books, and three sizes of desk outline maps. The more important 
maps, such as those of the United States, appear in several scales 
and with varying amounts of detail. 

D. C. Heath & Co. had on view their series of desk outline maps, 
about 11 by 14 inches in size, and also the four-part outline map 
of the United States, each part measuring about 32 by 48 inches. 

The firm of George H. Walker, 160 Tremont Street, Boston, 
publish wall maps of the usual geographical sort. 

W. & A. K. Johnston, of London and Edinboro, and E. Stanford, 
of London, are extensive publishers of maps. The latter firm are 
the selling agents for the ordnance survey maps of Great Britain, 
which are invaluable to the historian of England, and if bought 
unmounted, cost a little more than one shilling a sheet, about 28 
by 32 inches postpaid to this country. There is no duty on these 


* For a critical discussion of historical wall maps, see article by D. E. Smith, in 
THE History TEACHER’S MAGAZINE, November, 1909 (vol. I., p. 47). 
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unmounted. Only one map of Johnston’s was exhibited, and that 
not historical. Neither Stanford, nor J. Bartholomew & Co., “ ‘he 
Geographical Institute,” Edinborough, another English map pub- 
lisher, had any of their maps on view. A list of the principal pub- 
lications of these firms can be found in the English publishers’ 
catalogues, to be found in most libraries or can be obtained from 
mand, McNally Co. for the Sanford maps, and from A. J. Nystrom 
& Co., Chicago, for the Johnston series. 
Books. 

The selection of a few books from those exhibited has been 
rather arbitrarily made. The aim here was rather to point out 
the sort of thing that has been and is being done abroad rather 
than to give a complete list. 

One of the early publications was “Le Moyen Age et la Renais- 
sance” par MM. Lacroix et Seré, 4 vols., Paris, 1849. This work 
contains pictures with text illustrative of the manners, customs, 
commerce and industry, science, trades, literature and fine arts in 
Europe, during the periods indicated in the title. Many fac-similes 
of MSS. are included. 

Another book is “La Vie Publique et Privie des Grees et des 
Romains,” by Gustave Fougérés, published by Hachette et Cie, 
Paris. This is a book of pictures, with the explanatory text 
printed under each. It is folio size, and, while the price is not 
given, it should cost about twenty francs. 

Lavisse and Parmentier are the editors of the “ Album Histor- 
ique,” in four volumes, A. Colin, Paris, 1900. Vol. I, Le Moyen 
Age. Vol. Ii, La Fin du Moyen Age. Vol. III, XVI et XVII Siécles. 
Vol. IV, XVIII et XIX Siécles. These contain pictures, with run- 
ning comment, illustrating houses, clothes, food, furniture, arms, 
science, industry, commerce, agriculture, trade, fine art, education, 
the church, institutions, wars, etc., of France. These are published 
at 20 francs per volume, bound, and 15 francs, unbound. 

In German we have “ Kultur-Historischer Bilder Atlas,” by Dr. 
A. Essenwein, published by E. A. Seeman, Leipzig, 1883. Volume 


I covers the classical period; Volume II the Middle Ages. 

Still another book is “ Deutsches Leben der Vergangenheit in 
Bildern,” published by Eugene Diederichs, 2 volumes, Jena, 1908. 
This atlas contains nearly two thousand pictures from old copper 
and wood engravings, showing German life in the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. This work can be had from G. E. Steckert 
& Co., New York, for $10.00. 

In addition to such books as the above, there were shown in the 
exhibit many government publications from which material for 
illustrating history, particularly economic history, can be obtained. 
The statistical atlases issued in connection with census reports are 
full of maps illustrating special phases of economic development. 
It may be worth while to note that historical material may be 
found in the most unexpected places in government reports. For 
instance, the “ Report on the United States Geographical Surveys 
West of the 100th Meridian,” Vol. I, Washington, 1889, Appendix 
F, contains a history of previous explorations of Western United 
States and a series of ten reprints of old maps, dating from one 
of 1463, showing land west of the Cape Verde Islands called the 
Island of Antilia, to one of 1782, the idea being to show the 
recorded progress in geographical knowledge about North America. 
The history can perhaps be had elsewhere, but the maps are most 
useful and valuable illustrative material. 

Sometimes merely to call attention to a fault helps to correct it. 
America has certainly been a laggard with respect to the helps 
to history teaching that other nations evidently find it worth while 
to spend time and money upon. It is to be hoped that the exhibit 
will have two results: first, that American manufacturers and 
publishers will undertake the preparation of similar materials to 
illustrate the history of our own country, and, secondly, that the 
possibility of acquiring such helps for other periods of history 
not alone by purchase, but in some instances through the mere 
trouble of asking for them, will bring about some improvement 
in the teaching of history. 


The Preceptorial Method as Applied to 


If I were asked what was the chief merit 
of the preceptorial method of teaching his- 
tory, I should say it was elasticity. The 
various, and as it seems at times, almost 
insoluble problems of the teacher of history 
can never be solved by any method of in- 
struction alone. To render the study in- 
teresting for the willing without making 
it a “snap” for the unwilling, to apply the 
goad to the laggard and not drive away 
any prospective student, to make history 
vivid without inculeating anything that 
must be unlearned later—these and others 
are problems that the preceptorial system 
cannot ‘solve. But it does make them 
easier of solution. The herding of students 
tends to make all conform to a single type, 
and the type is usually not an altogether 
satisfactory one. The main acvantage of 
the preceptorial system lies in the oppor- 
tunity of the teacher to suit his instruction 
to the individual student, to vary the 
amount and the character of the work ac- 
cording to varying needs. To one student, 
such a book, for example as Seeley’s “ Ex- 
pansion of England,” would come as a reve- 
lation; on another it would be lost. 

Under the system as it has been in oper- 
ation for the last few years in Princeton, 


In Princeton University 
BY C, H. McILWAIN. 


all students who have elected a depart- 
ment—for example, all seniors who have 
chosen three subjects within the general 
field of history, politics and economics— 
are allotted to preceptors in that depart- 
ment. Each preceptor will have perhaps 
from twenty to twenty-five of the men, 
and will be responsible for these men in 
three of the courses in the department, 
three being the minimum number of courses 
for a student in the department in senior 
year—which I have chosen as an example. 
Having the student in all three of these 
related courses enables the preceptor to 
correlate the work and to show the student 
how the different subjects are interrelated 
as different members in one body of knowl- 
edge. It has also frequently the very prac- 
tical advantage of enabling the preceptor 
when he tinds a student needing a dispro- 
portionate amount of time and attention in 
one subject, to take the time from another 
subject which requires less—an exchange 
which is impossible under a less elastic 
system. 

The size of the groups into which these 
men will be divided must depend, of 
course, on the relative number of precep 
tors and of students electing the depart- 


ment. The average here has been about 
five. When the preceptor receives his al- 
lotment of men he begins to study them 
with a view to combining them in the way 
that will produce the best results. This is 
a very important matter. The fact that 
the preceptor usually keeps the same men 
for both junior and senior year makes it 
easier. If one combination is not satisfac- 
tory, another is tried until a suitable one 
is reached, the limitations of the schedule 
being about the only—though often a very 
serious—obstacle in the way of reaching 
the best grouping. But even when the best 
combinations are thus obtained, it will 
often happen that here and there a student 
will be found who should not be included 
in any of them. For example, in the case 
of a man who had read inter alia all of 
Fiske’s historical writings and all of Park- 
man, to put him in most groups in Ameri- 
can colonial history was not to be thought 
of, sad though the confession may be. 
Such students are entitled if necessary to 
a conference alone with the preceptor, and 
when this can be arranged the results 
usually far more than compensate for the 
time given. 

Such a system as this depends, of course, 
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almost entirely on the judgment, enthusi- 
asm and scholarship of the teacher, and 
upon his ability to put himself in his stu- 
dents’ place. But under what system is 
this not so? The preceptorial method 
merely gives the best environment for ob- 
taining the normal results of these pre- 
requisites of successful historical teaching. 

It may be asked, How much of the stu- 
dent’s time should be taken from his regu- 
lar class-room exercises for the preceptorial 
conferences? In Princeton most of the his- 
torical courses in the upper years here 
used as an illustration, were in existence 
when the preceptorial system was inaugu- 
rated, and were lecture courses of three 
hours a week each. Two of these lecture 
hours have been retained, and a conference 
with the preceptor substituted for the 
third. And in general it may be said that 
the lectures take more for granted than 
formerly, and tend to become more an in- 
terpretation of the facts than a recital of 
them. Codperation between the lecturer 
and the preceptors is secured by meetings 
in which the work of the course is dis- 
eussed, but in most historical courses it has 
been found that the best results are ob- 
tained when no hard and fast list of books 


and readings is adopted. The period of 
history to be covered is definitely marked 
out, and each preceptor tries to have his 
men understand that period, but it has 
been generally found that this can be bet- 
ter done where the preceptor is free to use 
the books that he believes to be the best 
suited for the purpose. The subject, and 
not any particular book on the subject, is 
the important thing. This, of course, 
necessitates great care in the drawing up 
of the examination paper. To be fair it 
must be comprehensive and free from foi- 
bles and hobbies—characteristics desirable 
under any system, however. 

Another important point is the relative 
importance of examination and preceptorial 
work in determining the student’s stand- 
ing—or falling. The practice has been 
fairly uniform and has been about as fol- 
lows: A student whose work in a course 
has been unsatisfactory is reported by the 
preceptor, and on vote of the department 
may be debarred from taking the examina- 
tion. Under such circumstances the course 
must be taken over ab initio if credit is to 
be had for it. If this is not the case, and 
the examination is taken, the results are 
afterward canvassed in a meeting of ex- 
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aminer and preceptors in which the stu- 
dent’s term work and examination are 
both taken into account in determining the 
question of passing and of grouping. In 
practice a considerable discrepancy between 
a term’s record and the result of an exam- 
ination has been considered necessary if a 
man is to be saved from a condition when 
his examination paper falls below the 
passing mark, and if the paper falls too far 
below, no term record can remedy the 
mischief. If the paper set by the examiner 
has been unexceptionable—a point that 
may come into consideration—it has always 
been the view that the gap between the 
passing mark and the student’s mark must 
be a narrow one even though his precep- 
torial record be of the best. 

These are a few of the main character- 
istics of the system now in practice in 
Princeton. Some of them are part and par- 
cel of the system, others are due to mere 
accident, and are likely to be changed as 
experience indicates that changes are need- 
ful. Comparing the system as a whole with 
the older order, however, those of us who 
have seen something of the workings of 
both, have little doubt of the enormous 
superiority of the new over the old. 


Am Estimate of Ferrero’s lnlistory of IRome™ 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY A. SILL, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


This is not meant to be a formal review 
of Ferrero’s “Greatness and Decline of 
Rome” or of his “ Characters and Events 
of Roman History.” It is only an attempt 
to notice certain features of these works 
which may especially deserve the attention 
of teachers of Roman history. 

The “ Greatness and Decline of Rome” is 
a history of the Roman Empire, beginning 
with the death of Sulla and continued, 
in five volumes, to the death of Augustus. 
In the original preface to his first volume, 
dated December 1, 1901, the author an- 
nounced his intention to carry the narra- 
tive down to the break-up of the Empire; 
and, in spite of an ambiguous phrase in his 
preface to the American edition of the fifth 
volume, it was made evident by his utter- 
ances in this country last year that he had 
not abandoned this purpose. If it is carried 
out, we may expect, perhaps not, as one 
critic has estimated, forty volumes in all, 
but at least fifteen. At any rate, one can 
readily understand why Signor Ferrero is 
accustomed to say that he has no time to 
be a professor. 

The title of the work has met with some 
unfavorable criticism. It is not original 
nor perhaps entirely appropriate, but after 
all harmless enough. It sounds better in 
the Italian—‘ Grandezza e Decadenza di 
Roma.” Perhaps it was suggested by the 
title of Montesquieu’s famous essay; but it 
is at least a coincidence that Ettore Pais, 
in the preface to his history of early Rome, 
published in 1898, expressed the hope that 


his work might serve as a foundation for a 
history of the grandeur and the decadence 
of Rome, which might be written by some 
one younger and more fortunate than him- 
self. It may indeed have been this passage 
which suggested the title of Ferrero’s book. 

The volume of “Characters and Events” 
contains the eight lectures which Signor 
Ferrero delivered before American audi- 
ences last year. Possibly the teacher of 
Roman history will begin with the last 
of the series, for it deals with the educa- 
tional value of his subject, or, as Ferrero 
puts it, with “the rdle which Rome can 
still play in the education of the upper 
classes” (p. vi). Read in connection with 
certain other pages in the same volume, it 
throws much light on its author’s motives 
and aims. The masses, he tells us, will 
never learn anything from history (p. 67). 
It is an aristocratic study,—essential for 
the chosen few who really govern the na- 
tions. If they are to have a “ philosophical 
consciousness of universal life.’—to under- 
stand, that is, the world in which they live, 
—they must study Roman history (p. 256). 
Why Roman history? Because it is an 
epitome of universal history. “There is 
everything in it and everything radiates 
from one center.” It possesses the quali- 
ties of universality and unity. It is for- 
ever modern, because every age may find in 
some part of the story of Rome a mirror of 
itself. So the nineteenth century saw in 
Roman history chiefly a conflict between 
the monarchical and the republican princi- 


ple (p. 243). We, who have outgrown that 
struggle, will find the key to Roman his- 
tory in what the ancients called “ corrup- 
tion,” that is, in the automatic increase of 
wants, to which so much of what we call 
progress in our own day is due (Lecture 1). 
So also in the near future, Europe and 
America, if they enjoy a long period of 
peace, will witness again that predominance 
of the feminine spirit which was realized 
once before in the imperial society of the 
first and the second century (p. 251). Be- 
cause Roman history has this universal as- 
pect, the intelligent classes must be 
grounded in classical studies, which, more- 
over, furnish a bond of union between the 
Latin and the Germanic nations, It is the 
high calling of the Latin race to keep the 
light of Rome forever burning. As an Ital- 
ian, seeking to reanimate the history of 
Rome, Ferrero feels that he is fulfilling a 
solemn duty to his fatherland and to the 
grand traditions of Latin culture (p. 259).: 

In this avowal and justification of a prac-. 
tical purpose, Ferrero reminds us of Poly- 
bius, who believed that it would be useful 
for future politicians to know the history of 
the Roman Empire, because human history 
runs in cycles and past situations are likely 
to recur. Mommsen’s view was similar. 
“ What is called modern history,” he wrote 
in the introduction to his history of Rome, 
“is in reality the formation of a new cycle 
of culture . . . destined, like the earlier 
cycle, to traverse an orbit of its own,” sim- 
ilar in some respects to that of the earlier 
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cycle. li the two cycles do at all corre- 
spond, then it is natural that, as ferrero 
maintains, a period comes—he believes it 
to be the present,—when the age of Augus- 
tus can be better understood than ever be- 
fore. As one might put it, similes a simili- 
bus intelliguntur. Only in that case, possi- 
bly, it is not because of the unique uni- 
versality of Roman history, but because 
Roman history is a part of ancient history, 
that it is forever modern. 

No one who has read a single chapter 
in Ferrero’s larger work has failed to ob- 
serve how fond he is of the modern parallel. 
So was Mommsen in his day. By observing 
the present, says Ferrero, we help our- 
selves to know the past (“ Characters and 
Events,” p. 68). Professor Bury, on the 
other hand, in his “ Ancient Greek Histor- 
ians” (p. 248), has recently urged that 
“the likenesses between historical phe- 
nomena at different times are superficial 
and far less important than the differ- 
ences.” There is truth on both sides. In 
practice, Ferrero sometimes goes too far. 
Lucullus reminds him of Napoleon; to most 
of us, I think, the likeness will seem super- 
ficial. In other cases opinions may differ. 
Ferrero translates “princeps” by “ Presi- 
dent”; but Professor Munroe Smith once 
said that “ princeps” was Latin for “ boss,” 
and Professor Botsford has suggested (in 
the “Classical Weekly” for February 13, 
1909) that Ferrero was misled by the cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Roosevelt was both 
President and princeps. Ferrero himself 
has said that he was unable to understand 
the “collegia,” organized by Clodius and 
Cesar, until one day he happened to read 
a book by Mr. J. J. Chapman on Tammany 
Hall. Then he understood. The collegia 
were “gangs.” The reporters told Mr. 
Croker that an Italian historian had com- 
pared him to Julius Cesar. “ What non- 
sense,” said Croker. 

The more we know of the present, the 
better we shall understand the past, and 
vice versa; only we must try not to read 
the present into the past or the past into 
the present. 

Whether Signor Ferrero has always 
guided himself by this truism with suffi- 
cient severity, is a matter in dispute be- 
tween himself and his critics. One of them 
has aceused him of representing Cicero not 
as a consul in a toga, but as a cabinet min- 
ister in a frock coat. Well, at least his 
Cicero is not a white marble statue nor its 
disjecta membra. He surely has succeeded 
in acquiring for himself and in communi- 
eating to others a sense of the reality of a 
bygone age. He has had many readers in 
‘many lands, who feel that he has indeed 
reanimated Roman history and that he has 
made them, in a very true sense, contempo- 
raries of Cicero, of Julius Cesar, of Mark 
Antony, and of Augustus, 

Now this is undeniably a notable achieve- 
ment, made possible by rare gifts. Any one 
who can teach us teachers how to do like- 
wise, deserves our gratitude; for the chief 


and often the hardest lesson we have to 
teach, but first to learn, is that the Greeks 
and Romans had hands and feet. “ Better 
he who at least hints that the Past had 
flesh and blood, passions and emotions, 
though he may not draw these accurately, 
than he who has never suspected that the 
Past was once Present.” So says Mr. W. R. 
Thayer, writing of Macaulay, in the 
* North American Review ” for December. 

Yet none of us wants to be inaccurate, 
if he can help it; and we somehow expect 
an historian nowadays to be not only con- 
vincing, but trustworthy. We want his 
book to be as true as he can make it. If 
not, he hears from us. Mr. Thayer, in the 
article just quoted, intimates that some of 
us are super-sensitive. “I have heard Carl 
Schurz recall,” he tells us, “how, when 
Mommsen’s ‘History of Rome’ came out, 
the German professors shook their heads 
and declared that it was too interesting to 
be true; one hears similar criticism to-day 
of Signor Ferrero’s work; and doubtless 
every historian who succeeds in revitalizing 
the Past or in approaching the Past from 
a new angle will be received with similar 
suspicion from the official wardens of the 
orthodoxy of the moment.” 

The present writer does not admit that 
this cap fits his head. He would rather 
read a lively book than a dull one. He 
most assuredly does not feel that Signor 
Ferrero’s work is too interesting to be true. 
He admires much of it; he perceives in it 
the fruits of very wide reading and of hard 
thinking; and he enjoys its eloquent and 
plastic style; but he cannot deny that, with 
much that seems to him right, it contains 
enough that seems to him wrong and 
enough that seems to him dubious. to make 
him wish that its author had been more 
cautious, more patient, and more severe 
with himself. 

It is not necessary to go into details. 
There are many, and the reviewers have 
found most of them. It is enough to have 
intimated that the last word on the period 
covered by Ferrero’s five volumes has not 
been spoken, and to predict that it never 
will be. Mommsen should still be read. 
Ferrero may now also be read. The 
reader must still make up his own mind. 
relying upon his own knowledge of the 
sources, of other books, and of human na- 
ture. There is no ultimate authority in 
any field of historical study nor any royal 
road to the Past. 

There are two unfortunate mannerisms, 
of which our author, like some others, is 
guilty, and against which his readers 
should be particularly on their guard. In 
the first place, he frequently assumes in 
the text the truth of a conjecture which in 
the notes is advanced with caution. What 
is only probable or possible in the notes 
becomes certain in the text. In the second 
place, he is overfond of emphasizing the 
difference between his own ideas and those 
of other writers. How often he tells us 
that historians, or most historians, or all 


historians, have failed to understand this 
or that, which he has succeeded in making 
clear! This seems to me to have a per- 
fectly natural explanation in the fact that 
he is, as an historian, self-taught. He has 
discovered many things for himself. He 
has not been schooled by others. He for- 
gets sometimes what he owes to others. 
He unconsciously compares his views with 
those which are current in the public rather 
than with those which are familiar to spe- 
cialists, 

He has not convinced me that Lucullus 
was the noblest Roman of them all. He 
has not persuaded me that the importation 
of foreign grain had nothing to do with the 
decline of Italian agriculture. I do not 
rest satisfied with his solution of the riddle 
of Actium. I am not sure that I fully 
understand the significance of the conquest 
of Gaul. Interesting and suggestive as are 
his attempts to follow the changing phases 
of Italian public opinion, I cannot always 
be sure that I really hear the grass grow. 
Therefore, I cannot refrain from decorating 
the margins of his pages with interrogation 
and exclamation marks. Yet it is all very 
stimulating, and in two important respects 
at least the book seems to me to mark a 
decided advance towards reality beyond 
some others. In the first place, Ferrero’s 
Cesar seems to me more like the real Cesar 
than was the heroic figure which Mommsen 
constructed for himself in those days of 
youthful enthusiasm when he wrote his his- 
tory of Rome. To put it very briefly, Cesar 
was not a demigod. but the greatest dema- 
gogue in history. In the second place, Fer- 
rero has made the general reader convers- 
ant with a conception of the Augustan 
principate substantially identical with that 
which Mommsen was the first to frame, when 
he came to write his great work on the 
public law of Rome. and which has been 
further clarified by Otto Hirschfeld and 
Eduard Meyer. According to this view. 
Augustus meant in good faith to restore 
the republic. “to reéstablish,” says Ferrero, 
“not so much the form as the essence of 
the republic ”; and “ modern historians who 
persist in regarding this reform as a fiction 
intended to hide monarchical beneath re- 
publican forms are wholly mistaken.” 
Hence the fifth volume of the “Greatness 
and Decline of Rome” is entitled “The 
Republic of Augustus.” 

Mommsen never completed his Roman 
history, presumably because he found that 
he could not build a fourth volume upon 
the foundations laid in the third. He made 
no attempt to recast his youthful work, 
but devoted himself to other enterprises. 
which, as M. Salomon Reinach has said, 
assure his name the immortality of Rome 
itself. In one respect at least Ferrero is 
more fortunate. His fifth volume can be 
continued. Let us hope that it will be, and 
that it will have many successors, to 
arouse interest in the public, to irritate the 
accurate. and to suggest questions to the 
thoughtful reader. 
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Contemporaneous European Idlistory 


An Account of the Work of an Experimental College Class 


BY CARLTON HUNTLEY 


In emphasizing at Columbia the collegi- 
ate study of modern European history, we 
have been actuated by the feeling which 
seems to have been at work in greater or 
less degree throughout the entire country.7 
We have consciously put before ourselves 
the ideal that whatever else of advantage 
to his training for American citizenship, 
the young collegian knows, he should know 
something of the present world-problems, 
political, social and economic. Contempo- 
raneous history is, or should be, the basis 
for other history, the measure of relativity 
between events of the past. To the Amer- 
ican college man, the reforms of the 
Gracchi and the administration of Charle- 
magne may be interesting, and even im- 
portant; but the importance is relative to 
that of the present German constitution or 
the Dreyfus affair. or the operation of rail- 
ways. An event is significant. not because 
it is contemporaneous, or medieval, or 
ancient, but because and only in so far as it 
explains present-day problems. Nor can we 
leave it to the young student to ascertain 
what these problems are by casual news- 
paper reading or by independent conversa- 
tion outside the class-room; for if we do, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred he re- 
mains in ignorance. And without knowl- 
edge of the present relations between 
Church and State in France, he will not 
appreciate our best and most-labored ex- 
planations of the Concordat of 1516 and 
the Civil Constitution of the clergy. We 
feel the necessity of a course in contempo- 
raneous history, which shall acquaint the 
students with the general problems of the 
present and their historical setting. 

Our course covers the general field of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century history, 
—the old régime, the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic periods, the industrial revolu- 
tion. the development and expansion of 
Europe down to the present. The work 
centers about France. Germany and the 
British Empire; and emphasis is laid upon 
events since 1870. The class is composed 
largely of college juniors—such as have 
completed a_ prescribed elementary course 
in medieval and modern history. A strik- 
ing fact about the course js its interest for 
the students, amounting almost to enthusi- 
ism, accompanied by an incentive to sus- 
tained hard work. When college juniors are 
led to continued labor and moved in large 


* This article is taken in part from a paper on ‘A 
College Course in Contemporaneous History,” read 
before the Modern European History section of the 
American Historical Association on December 30, 1909. 


+ The actual method of instruction in the course has 
been developed in great part from suggestions of Pro- 
fessor James T. Shotwell, who acquired a very practical 
experience in current periodicals from his work on 
The London Times and who has aroused a lively 
interest in the course at Columbia. 


numbers to devote supererogatory hours 
to class-room and laboratory, there must be 
something worth while in the motive. The 
startling success is due, I believe, in the 
first place to the inherent interest and im- 
portance that attach to the period and its 
problems, and secondly to certain depart- 
ures in the method of giving instruction in 
the course. To the second, I would invite 
attention. 

Instruction in the course is given in two 
clearly distinct parts, which, however, in- 
terwork quite successfully. As one part, 
the instructor meets the class twice a week 
and covers the general field of history of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by 
means of the usual routine of recitations, 
quizzes, text-book and collateral readings 
and essays. The other part of the instruc- 
tor’s duties is to conduct laboratory work 
two afternoons a week and supervise indi- 
vidual reading of current periodicals, in 
order to explain present-day European 
problems with special reference to their his- 
tory. Thus, at the same time we are work- 
ing forward following the chronological 
order of development, and we are working 
backward upon the same material from the 
standpoint of present interest. The stu- 
dent is concerned at once with things about 
him and with a meaning for the past. 

The laboratory is the novelty in our ex- 
periment. A room has been set aside and 
equipped with chairs and tables, with neces- 
sary reference books, such as dictionaries, 
general histories af the nineteenth century, 
descriptions of the various countries, 
“Statesman’s Year Book,” “ Annual Regis- 
ter.” “Who’s Who,” etc., with atlases and 
wall-maps, and with complete files of the 
most important European newspapers, 9.. 
the “Frankfurter Zeitung,” “ Kélnische 
Zeitung,” “Neue Preussische Kreuz-Zeit- 
ung.” “Hamburger Nachrichten,” “ Vor- 
wiirts.” “Neue Freie Presse,” “ Fremden- 
Blatt.” “Pester Lloyd,” “La Tribuna,” 
“Osservatore Romano.” “Le Temps,” “Le 
Figaro” “La Liberté,” “L’Intransigeant,” 
“L’Humanité.” “La Croix,” “London 
Times,” “Manchester Guardian,” “ West- 
minster Gazette,” “The Chronicle,” “ Fort- 
nightly.” “ Spectator,” etc.. as well as a few 
of the best American reviews. It would be 
possible to secure good results in the lab- 
oratory from a more modest equipment in 
foreign newspapers; the weekly editions of 
the “London Times” and of the “ Frank- 
furter Zeitung,” together with “Le Temps” 
or “Le Figaro,” are a host in themselves, 
and can be procured at slight expense 
through any reputable book store. We 
also provide facilities for filing and preserv- 
ing clippings on foreign affairs from the 
New York newspapers; and we have ar- 
ranged to borrow from time to time from 
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the general college reading-room whatever 
books we require that are not permanently 
in the laboratory. This laboratory is the 
most important factor in the success of the 
course. Students tell me that they now 
experience the same kind of pleasure from 
working concretely and securing apparently 
tangible results in history as they have 
been wont to feel in biology or chemistry 
or geology. The returns seem as real and 
as definite and as rewardful from clipping 
newspapers as from cracking rocks or heat- 
ing test tubes or dissecting rats and dogs. 

The work actually done in our laboratory 
may be indicated under three headings: I, 
Newspaper Clippings; II, Bi-monthly Re- 
views; III, Discussion of Special Topics. 

I. Newspaper Ciipprnes. Each member 
of the class subscribes to some New York 
newspaper,—his own preference being re- 
spected wherever possible, which he is to 
read regularly and clip from its foreign 
news. The most serviceable papers are the 
“Sun,” “ Times,” “ Tribune” and “ Herald.” 
On account of obvious present limitations 
on the course, I have had to lay down arbi- 
trary rules as to the matters clipped. Thus, 
while we preserve references to all the 
European countries and their colonies and 
to Asiatic and African affairs, we reject 
those relating to the United States and to 
Latin America. We also restrict our topics 
as far as possible to the political, social 
and economic, ignoring the purely religious, 
ethical, literary, artistic and scientific, At 
the top of each clipping is pasted a mem- 
orandum stating the general topic, the 
newspaper, the date and the contributor’s 
initials. Once a week each student submits 
his clippings for inspection and then files 
them away in special pasteboard boxes kept 
in the laboratory. Of these boxes, sevén 
or eight deal with international relations 
(e.g., the near East, Anglo-German, other 
European, Morocco, Persia, far East, ete.), 
and twenty-five or thirty with the domestic 
affairs of the several European and Asiatic 
countries. Each member of the class is 
charged with the supervision of one of these 
special boxes; in the case of the more im- 
portant countries, such as the United King- 
dom, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, this 
supervision is exercised by several members 
jointly. It is part of the business of the 
supervisors to sort and care for the clip- 
pings in their respective boxes; they are to 
weed out duplicates and to classify the clip- 
pings under various topical headings. For 
the latter purpose, large envelopes are pro- 
vided and labelled, e. g., within the special 
box for the United Kingdom are envelopes 
for “ Budget,” “Other Measures of Parlia- 
ment.” “Elections,” “ Military and Naval,” 
“Treland.” “ Education,’ “ Labor,” ete.; and 
within each large envelope are smaller en- 
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velopes in which the clippings relating to 
the special topic are arranged chronologic- 


ally, month by month. 


Il. Bi-Montuty Reviews. Each student, 
in addition to supervising a particular box 
of American clippings, reads and makes ab- 
stracts from such foreign newspapers as 
deal with the country to which he has been 
assigned. About half the class read French 
and perhaps a third read German; the rest 
enjoy the British papers. Once in two 
months each student prepares a topical re- 
view, based on the New York clippings in 
the boxes and his notes taken from other 


reading, of the important events in the 


given country since the last review, with 
whatever historical references may be 
necessary or helpful to a proper under- 
standing of their meaning. Special empha- 
eis is laid upon the histo: val development 
of the events narrated. These reviews are 
criticized and discussed in individual con- 
sultations. In most cases, it is found ad- 
visable to transfer the men from work on 
one special box to work on another after 
each bi-monthly review in order that every 
one may have as wide a grasp as possible 
on the history and politics of contemporan- 
eous Europe. 

III. Discussion or Specran Topics. This 
occurs in the laboratory more or less form- 
ally at stated intervals, usually once a 
week, in the presence of the whole class. 
We consider the history and provisions of 
the present constitutions of the major 
European stutes; we examine the various 
political groups and how they deal or pro- 
pose to deal with the social and economic 
problems of the time in the several coun- 
tries; we also criticize the relative merits 
of the newspaper clippings as historical 
sources. This free discussion serves to bind 


‘the other parts of the work together, to 


make of the course an organic whole, to 
explain the historical setting of European 
problems, and to develop, I trust, a sound 
eritical habit of mind in newspaper reading. 


The actual operation of a laboratory in 
contemporaneous history has pointed out 
several possibilities for the future. In the 
first place, the course is susceptible of pro- 
viding an excellent means of codrdinating 
many elements in our complex college cur- 
riculum. The present-day problems are not 
dissimilar to those of the United States; 
and the readings in contemporary period- 
icals suggest the stuff of which economics 
and politics and the social sciences in gen- 
eral are made. It should not be long be- 
fore the departments of European and 
American history, economics and politics 
codperate in equipping a large laboratory 
for the social sciences, wherein the instruc- 
tors of economics would explain to the stu- 
dents the economics they read, the instruc- 
tors of politics would outline and criticize 
the constitutions of the world-powers, and 
the historians could fittingly show the his- 
torical setting of these things and encour- 
age exercise of the critical faculty. And 
with increasing enlightenment, the time 
may come when history shall rightfully 
bear the same relation to literature and art 
as it now bears to the social sciences. 
When that time comes, our laboratory in 
contemporaneous history will open to the 
instructors in English literature, in music, 
in architecture and in philosophy. 

Even now we have an opportunity for 
utilizing the study of the modern lan- 
guages. Those students who have only 
slight knowledge of French or German 
affirm that they gain satisfaction from try- 
ing a practicable kind of translation; and 
the foreign newspapers are extensively 
read, I see no reason why courses in his- 
torical German and French should not be 
given by those departments in co8peration 
with the course in contemporaneous his- 
tory. Instructors could be detailed to 
supervise the foreign reading, and the stu- 
dents would properly receive credit for 
work done at once in history and in mod- 
ern languages. 


A decided advantage of our laboratory 
method is the very practical use of sources. 
Our newspaper clippings and abstracts are 
made as historical records should be, in 
bare, simple and concise form, easily tabu- 
lated; they are real materials of history. 
Our daily criticism of these materials,— 
comparisons between various accounts of 
the same event in different newspapers, and 
search for biased motives of presentation, 
—makes it possible for the student to read 
his newspaper intelligently. Our course 
acts as a corrective to unintelligent com- 
ment upon current events, Newspapers 
certainly play a most important role in 
our public life, and should therefore be a 
subject of special study in college. They 
fit admirably into our scheme of contem- 
poraneous history. And of course the stu- 
dent in Wisconsin or Nebraska or Texas 
has quite as much to gain from reading 
newspapers and from acquiring in the pro- 
cess a habit of skeptical reserve as the stu- 
dent in New York City. There is no basis 
for geographical distinctions. 

In conclusion, I would again call atten- 
tion to the possibility of viewing history 
backward. That is, of course, the way the 
average student thinks it; and it seems 
remarkable that his attitude has not been 
more frequently considered. We have en- 
deavored to do so in our course in contem- 
poraneous history, with what success has 
already been noted. We emphasize pres- 
ent-day affairs and look backward. It is 
illuminating how much nineteenth century 
history can be treated by this method. The 
students actually absorb a great part of 
the historical setting without being aware 
of the process. The British budget and the 
attendant debates can serve, by judicious 
treatment, as a text for much of the United 
Kingdom’s history during the past hundred 
years. The method of treating these topics 
backward has proved, I believe, thoroughly 
practicable. 


Prelimimary Report of Committee of Five 


And Other Topics Discussed at the Recent New York Conference 
REPORTED BY C. MILDRED THOMPSON, NEW YORK CITY. 


On Friday, December 31st, the last day 
of the session of the American Historical 
Association in New York City, a joint 
conference on History in Secondary Schools 
was held with the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association. Professor Lucy M. Sal- 
mon, of Vassar College, chairman, spoke of 
the growing importance of the question of 
teaching history in the discussions of the 
American Historical Association, which is 
preéminently a body of investigators. One 
good result of this cojperation between the 
teacher and the investigator is the very 
evident improvement in the history prepa- 
ration of students who now go to college. 

The center of interest of the session was 
the preliminary report of the Committee 


of Five on History in Secondary Schools, 
appointed two years ago to consider the 
report of the Committee of Seven, and 
suggest alterations if advisable. Prof. 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, chairman, stated 
that the committee had not yet come to a 
definite settlement in detail of some of the 
problems presented, so the suggestions in 
his report would be in many respects tenta- 
tive. In general principles of instruction 
the Committee of Five holds to the con- 
clusions of the Committee of Seven. While 
they realize the force of the criticism that 
students show a woeful lack of definite 
knowledge and accurate hold on certain 
facts, still it is not apparent that the 
Committee of Seven meant to put a 


stigma on accurate knowledge, and the 
committee believes there is more in history 
than mere historic information. 

The first problem to which the committee 
gave its attention was the subject of 
Ancient History. It realizes that much 
fault has been found with the ground to 
cover—the orient to Charlemagne—but 
recommends no change in that particular, 
considering it wise to give a brief sum- 
mary of the ancient world before Greek 
history, and to treat ancient history— 
continued to about 800—as one subject. 
The teacher should not attempt a detailed 
treatment of the five centuries before 
Charlemagne, but bring out certain funda- 
mental things. The committee means to 
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suggest definite topics which the pupils 
should know in this period. (Applause.) 
The transition centuries to Charlemagne 
should be studied in both ancient history 
and medieval history, placing the empha- 
sis in the first period on the Roman ele- 
ments, and in the second on the elements 
that remained. 


The second problem discussed was the 
relation of civil government to American 
history. Professor McLaughlin said that 
he personally was convinced beyond the 
point of conversion that a great amount of 
civil government should be taught in con- 
nection with American history. Still, for 
a proper understanding of what we call 
actual government, a separate course is 
necessary. The problem is to get time for 
a substantial course in civil government as 
well as a separate course in American his- 
tory. As a means to this end the com- 
mittee may suggest that as much colonial 
history as possible be given in English or 
European history, so that the colonial 
period in American history may be covered 
in one month, thus saving time for later 
American history and civics. In any case 
it seems desirable to carry the two sub- 
jects together so as to make them mutually 
helpful. This might be done by devoting 


three periods to American history and two’ 


to civics throughout a one-year course. 


The third important problem before the 
committee js to give more time in the cur- 
riculum to modern European history, 
which seems to be the demand everywhere. 
The committee has had warm debates on 
this question, and has not yet definitely 
determined its recommendation. It sug- 
gests two possible alternatives: (1) retain- 
ing the present four unit system, merely 
emphasizing modern history by passing 
hurriedly over the early medieval period in 
the second-year course, or (2) a re-arrange- 
ment as follows: 

(a) Ancient history as now. 

(b) English history, instead of medieval 
and modern, giving the main outlines 
of English history to 1760, including 
the general features of European 
history and some colonial history. 

(ec) Modern European history, with some 
introduction from the medieval 
period, and full treatment from the 
middle of the 18th century. 

(d) American history and government, 
devoting three-fifths of the time to 
history, subordinating the colonial 
period, and two-fifths to civics. 

In the discussion which followed there 
appeared to be general approval of the 
ground taken by Professor MecLaughlin’s 
report. Professor James said that he for 
one was glad the committee had not 
broken with the principles of the Commit- 
tee of Seven. He agreed with the recom- 


mendations of: the committee except in re- 
gard to the advisability of teaching Ameri- 
ean colonial history in connection with 
English history. The difficulty is that in 


many schools the same group of students 
does not take both the English history and 
the American history. : 
Professor Foster welcomed the scheme of 
the committee to define topics in the later 
part of ancient history, and suggested that 
it would be agreeable to have topics de- 
fined in the early part of the period as well. 
In regard to civil government, the real 
difficulty he found was in getting time for 
the students who were preparing for col- 
lege. He thought it might be possible to 
give a course in actual government for 
students not going to college, and in col- 
lege preparation teach only constitutional 
development. He expressed some doubt as 
to the wisdom of the committee’s sugges- 
tions as to modern history, fearing the old 
difficulty of trying to cover too much 
ground, offering as alternative suggestion 
that the European history, now seldom 
taught, be cut out except so much as is 
taught in connection with English history. 


Professor McLaughlin, speaking from the 
floor, said that une committee hoped to see 
introduced a three-year required course, 
practically leaving out ancient history, ex- 
cept in giving a summary of the achieve- 
ments of the ancient world. (Applause.) 
This suggestion from the committee was 
further explained by Professor Haskins, 
who said that while most schools offer a 
four-year course, each student has only 
one year of history. In recommending a 
three-year course, the committee sees the 
necessity of presenting some scheme of 
omission. One possibility is to keep the 
American history and civics as the fixed 
point and omit one of the other three 
units. 

Professor Sill, in discussing the ques- 
tion of a three-year course, said he would 
like to have the committee hold to the 
four-year scheme as an ideal, but to present 
a possible course for one, two, or three 
years. He, from his personal interests, 
would not like to see ancient history 
crowded out, but if time must be saved it 
might be done by a brief outline of the 
progress of civilization without the politi- 
cal history. 


Mr. Howe thought it would be practical 
and delightful to have a three-year course. 
Still it seems necessary to have a prelimi- 
nary course in modern history for those 
high school students who leave school at 
the end of the second year. 


Professor Robinson spoke of the need of 
emphasis and choice in our historical mate- 
rial. The problem of omission seems quite 
simple when one goes through the old 
text-books with a blue pencil to strike out 
all that affords no spiritual exhilaration or 
is not worth while carrying around in one’s 
head. However, there is a very serious 
need in our teaching for an explanation of 
the long process of civilization. 

Mr. Sullivan urged the necessity of .de- 
manding three years at least for history 
in our curriculum. 
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A paper was read by Miss E. 8. 
Davison, of Bradford Academy, on “ His- 
tory in German Schools.” With the pur- 
pose of finding out what we may learn from 
Germany as to method, Miss Davison vis- 
ited a number of schools regarded by the 
Germans themselves as most successful, in 
Munich, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and in 
Berlin. In the gymnasia, Miss Davison ob- 
served that the main purpose is to prepare 
students for citizenship and to inculcate 
patriotism. Of the two types of history 
course offered: (1) beginning with the 
history of Germany and working backward, 
and (2) beginning with antiquity, and 
working forward to the development of 
Germany—the latter seems to be displacing 
the former in general usage. In this 
course, veginning with antiquity, all work 
in medieval and modern history centers 
about Germany. The pupils are expected 
to get very definite knowledge of the lead- 
ing facts of history. The teaching is 
biased and the curricula recognize cer- 
tain danger centers in German history. 
The curriculum of 1901, for instance, em- 
phasizes the service of the Hohenzollern in 
raising the condition of the peasant and 
working classes, and frowns on unjustifi- 
able social movements of the present day. 
In the seiection and handling of material 
there is evident effort to produce national 
enthusiasm. In considering the method of 
teaching, Miss Davison said that in the 
popular schools no text-book is used in any 
part of the course. The teacher asks 
questions on the lesson of the day before, 
narrates the new lesson, generally requir- 
ing the children to take records. By this 
method the dependence of the class on the 
teacher is almost absolute. In the gym- 
nasia a very brief text-book in the nature 
of a syllabus is used. The teacher, not 
the text, is the fount of information, and 
grinds into the student minute details of 
information. 


It was a matter of great regret that 
Prof. Henry Johnson, of Teachers’ College, 
was ill, and could not give his paper on 
“History in French Secondary Schools.” 
A brief abstract of his report was given 
by Mr. James Sullivan. In the matter of 
curriculum in the French schools, some 
changes made in 1902 and 1905 were noted, 
and as to method, great variety in the 
treatment and presentation of material was 
observed. The American recitation method 
is in general use, lecturing to a class being 
actually forbidden by law. Great attention 
is given to written exercises, so that every 
student may acquire facility in writing. 
The French believe in full text-books, en- 
courage the pupil to read a large amount 
of material, and lay no strong emphasis 
on precision of detail, 

In closing the discussion, Professor Sal- 
mon expressed a wish that a conference at 
some future time might be held to discuss 
the question as to how to teach history 
along with the question of what to teach. 
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Am Open Letter to the Committee of Five 


Upon several recent occasions members of 
the Committee of Five of the American 
Historical Association have hinted that it 
would be necessary for them to advise the 
study of certain topics in the period from 
about 400 to 800 A.D. and the ignoring of 
details not related to these topics. Such 
a suggestion made by Professor McLaugh- 
lin at New York was received with en- 
thusiasm by the teachers present at the 
conference. But why should the commit- 
tee confine the topical method to this lim- 
ited period? The arguments given in favor 
of it for this field apply almost with equal 
strength to the whole range of European 
and English history, and even perhaps to 
American history as well. 

Arguments from analogy are particularly 
dangerous for the historian, yet the history 
teacher may learn much of method from 
the successes and failures of the teachers 
of other subjects. English literature, al- 
most as indefinite a subject in its field as 
history, and fully as difficult to prepare for 
an examination, has gained wonderfully by 
the college practice of requiring the in- 
tensive study of several works, rather than 
a memorizing of the history of literature, 
or a scattering knowledge of many works. 
A similar elimination of unnecessary de- 
tails and an emphasis of important facts 
has been brought about in the subjects of 
geometry, physics, and chemistry through 
the action of individual colleges or of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Yet 
all of these are subjects in which the mass 
of facts is not great as compared with the 
facts in a history subject of the same 
grade; and further, their facts are so re- 
lated logically that no serious tax upon the 
memorizing powers of the student is made. 
If the topical method has been of value in 
such subjects, it should, @ fortiori, be of ser- 
vice in the more detailed subject of history. 
Who is responsible for the fact that to his- 
tory, the most indefinite of the subjects 
which confront the secondary school stu- 
dent, the process of selection and elimina- 
tion has never been applied? : 

A speaker at a recent historical confer- 
ence referred to the drudgery felt by her 
and her students in the prescribed work for 
college entrance, and of the great satis- 
faction which they all found in a special 
course which she was permitted to give in 
American history for the period 1765 to 
1860, in which they could do intensive 
work, read the standard histories, use 
sources, and even get acquainted with the 
collections of the great historical society 
of their city. What conference of second- 
ary history teachers has not been haunted 
by this spectre of the college entrance 
requirements,—requirements covering 80 
broad a field, and demanding so much mere 
memorizing. that they constitute a dead- 
ening influence upon pupil and teacher; re- 
quirements which, instead of tending to 


raise the standard of instruction, often 
erush out the best in class and instructor; 
requirements which, by their breadth, but 
not depth, encourage, nay almost compel, 
superficial work? As a matter of fact, 
there is much good historical pedagogy ly- 
ing dormant in our secondary schools. 
There are many teachers posssessed of 
training and ideals who hope some day to 
be freed from the present indefinite con- 
dition of the subject; who will welcome 
the opportunity to do good work, work 
which they and their students will enjoy, 
just as soon as the field is narrowed and 
methods of intensive cultivation can be 
applied. 

To-day many a history teacher is bewil- 
dered by the wealth of excellent aids to 
the study of history on the one hand, and 
by the failure of the colleges to require or 
permit the use of these aids on the other 
hand. Of what value is all the source 
material recently published for secondary 
schools, if it subserves no better end thar 
to enable the teacher to tell a story not 
in his text-book? There are good series of 
pictures, and of maps, detailed and out- 
lined; there are innumerable references to 


‘collateral reading; but many a_ teacher 


finds that these interesting and valuable 
aids to the study of history must be set 
aside—for has not this college required all 
of Oman’s “History of Greece,” or that 
university all of Channing’s “ Student’s 
History of the United States ”? 


Surely there is a way by which at the 
same time the ideals of our secondary 
teachers and the rights of the colleges may 
both be preserved. Does not such a way 
lie in the enumeration by colleges and state 
examining boards of a set of topics in each 
period of history? Such topics need not 
be made so permanent that they would be- 
come stereotyped, but they might be 
changed every few years as are the en- 
trance readings in English. But whether 
permanent or changing, what a relief and 
enjoyment to the teacher would such topics 
become. With them he could do his work 
well; he could use sources and illustrative 
material; he would know what his students 
would be examined upon, and he would 
know whether they were fit to come up 
for examination. History teaching would 
then become a respectable matter for the 
teacher; for the pupil it would bring the 
pleasure of intensive acquaintance with 
certain valuable epochs or movements, 
rather than a dry grind upon an intermina- 
ble series of facts. Both in training and 
in information the student would be the 
gainer; the teacher would more nearly at- 
tain a deserved peace of mind. 


In justice to the secondary school 
teacher, gentlemen of the committee, give 
him a chance to do his best; and give his 
students the satisfaction of knowing what 
is expected of them. 
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The Year 1909 im Blstory 


BY JOHN HAYNES, PH.D., DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


ARTICLE I. THE UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

The first day of 1910 is too early to 
appraise correctly the historical events of 
1909, but it is safe to say that the passage 
in August by the British Parliament of the 
bill establishing the Union of South Africa 
will rank among the most significant. This 
act, like similar acts establishing the Do- 
minion of Canada and the Commonwealth 
of Australia, really forms the constitution 
of a new nation, At the opening of the 
twentieth century the Boer War was com- 
ing to a close and Lord Salisbury, who was 
then the Conservative Premier of Great 
Britain, said that it might be generations 
before self-government could be granted to 
the Dutch colonies. Yet, in 1907, the Lib- 
erals actually granted it, and before the 
close of the first decade of the century Cape 
Colony and Natal, predominantly English, 
and the Orange River Colony and 
the Transvaal, predominantly Dutch, 
will be simply provinces of South Africa, 
whose first Governor-General, already 
selected, will be Herbert Gladstone. The 
act establishing the Union was prepared, 
just as it was afterward passed, by a con- 
vention representing the four self-govern- 
ing colonies. The proceedings, like those 
of our Constitutional Convention, were 
wisely kept secret till the results were 
ready to be given to the public in February 
last. In May the convention met again and 
made some minor changes to conciliate 
objectors. The constitution was then ap- 
proved by the legislative assemblies of all 
the colonies except Natal, where the oppo- 
sition was vociferous. Resort was had to 
a referendum, which proved that this col- 
ony also was overwhelmingly for the 
project. 

The Constitution of South Africa is a 
remarkable document, fit to rank as a mas- 
terpféce of statesmanship with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It may be 
said without disparagement of the framers 
of our fundamental law, whose work was 
done under peculiar limitations more than 
a century ago, that it embodies the results 
of much greater experience in free govern- 
ment and is distinctly superior in adapta- 
tion to the needs of our time. The conven- 
tion had before it carefully digested ma- 
terial concerning all constitutions which 
could throw light upon their problem. All 
sovereign power, except the shadowy au- 
thority of Great Britain, is in the central 
government. Each colony becomes a prov- 
ince which has control of education, char- 
ity, roads and other matters of no little 
importance, but all “ordinances” of the 
Provincial Councils must be approved by 
the central government, which may by 
proper legislation take away any power 


from the provinces. The chief executive of 
each province is an Administrator, ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General. Under 
this form of government, laws necessary 
for the welfare of the country will not be 
declared void by the courts on constitu- 
tional grounds, nor will legislators have to 
fit themselves for hair-splitting constitu- 
tional interpretation. The reasons for 
adopting the centralized form of govern- 
ment were, first, the saving in expense; 
second, the presence of a native population 
greatly outnumbering the people of Euro- 
pean descent, and, third, the experience of 
other countries, especially the United 
States, where the ineffectiveness of the 
federal authority on account of constitu- 
tional limitations has been a great hin- 
drance to needed reforms. Indeed, the 
statesmen of South Africa attributed the 
comparative failure of President Roose- 
velt’s campaign for reform largely to this 
cause. A second cardinal characteristic of 
the new constitution is its flexibility. The 
Parliament of the Union may, with a few 
unimportant exceptions, alter the funda- 
mental law by ordinary legislative process. 
Never before, perhaps, have the advantages 
of an unwritten constitution been so well 
embodied in a written one. 

The executive will consist of the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council. The members of 
the Council must be members of the Parlia- 
ment, and may speak in either house. 
Thus responsible government after the 
British model is provided. In recent con- 
stitutions this principle has almost always 
been followed. The Parliament will con- 
sist of a Senate and House of Assembly. 
Eight members of the Senate are to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General, and eight 
are to be elected by each of the four Pro- 
vincial Assemblies according to the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation. Elec- 
tion by these bodies has not met the ap- 
proval of the people, and popular election 
is likely to be substituted by the end of 
the ten years for which the first Senators 
will be chosen. The dangers of equal rep- 
resentation of the provinces in the Senate 
are nearly, if not quite, nullified by a pro- 
vision that whenever the two houses disa- 
gree they shall meet in joint session and 
decide their differences by majority vote 
of the entire Parliament. An admirable 
provision forbids the Senate to amend any 
bill for the raising or expenditure of 
money. The House of Assembly will at 
first consist of one hundred and twenty-one 
members, and provision is made for its in- 
crease to one hundred and fifty. Quinquen- 
nial redistricting of the country is required, 
and is to be made, on the basis of the adult 
male population of European descent, by 
a commission of judges designated for the 


purpose by the Governor-General. The 
number of such inhabitants in any district 
must not differ more than fifteen per cent.. 
from the quota on which the divisions of 
the territory are based. So far as the 
writer knows, these and other provisions 
on the same subject constitute the best 
constitutional provisions in existence for 
the prevention of gerrymander. The term 
of office of a member of the Assembly is 
five years, but a dissolution may occur 
at any time. The Dutch and English lan- 
guages are put on a perfect legal equality. 

The provisions which have caused most 
criticism, especially in Great Britain, are- 
those affecting the political status of the- 
native blacks and other non-Europeam 
races. None but British citizens of Euro- 
pean descent may sit in the Parliament.. 
At present the right of suffrage is denied 
to the natives except in Cape Colony. The 
new constitution gives to Parliament the- 
authority to make a uniform suffrage law, 
with the proviso that no change shall be- 
made which will deprive Cape Colony 
voters of the right already enjoyed except 
by a two-thirds vote of the Parliament im 
joint session. It is generally believed that 
the power over the right of suffrage will 
be used to make South Africa strictly a 
white man’s country. 

Taken as a whole, this new constitution 
is a testimony to the magnanimity of both: 
the Dutch and the British, so lately im 
arms against each other, and to the high 
order of statesmanship which exists ‘in: 
what seems to us remote parts of the earth. 
The European population of South Africa 
is mostly Teutonic; there are no serious: 
religious differences, and therefore, in spite 
of the linguistic difficulty, we may expect 
the two races to coalesce into a politically” 
homogeneous people. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN MUNI-- 
CIPFAL GOV/ERNMENT. 

A round table conference on instruction 
in municipal government was held by the 
American Political Seience Association at 
New York on December 30. Hon. Clinton 
R. Woodruff suggested as a possible method’ 
one similar to that of the case method in 
the study of law. He proposed using typical’ 
reports, such as that of the finance commis- 
siun of Boston or the harbor commission of 
Chicago, as the basis for class work. 

Prof. A. R. Hatton found a difficulty in 
carrying out Mr. Woodruff’s idea in the 
fact that such reports are not available in: 
sufficient numbers, or are too expensive.. 
He suggested a book of such materials- 
issued in frequent editions. He also would’ 
like to see a co-operative syllabus of a 
course in municipal government, contain-- 
ing topics and selected references. 


American 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE SECOND 
PERIOD OF UNITED STATES 
HISTORY. 


Probably nothing brings home so clearly 
to a class of secondary school students the 
truth that the first period of United States 
history ends in the tnird decade of the 
nineteenth century, and the second period 
begins then, as the fact that after the ad- 
ministration of John Quincy Adams, the 
names of the elder statesmen disappear 
from the rolls of American history almost 
entirely. This fact may serve the teacher 
as a basis for his introduction to the 
~ period which we are about to study. 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, 
we shall no longer hear of—the destinies of 
the nation are now in the hands of a 
younger generation; Clay, Webster, Cal- 
houn, Jackson. In the same way, we shall 
see at the end of this second period that 
there then arises a third generation—the 
generation which finally settled the greatest 
erisis in the history of our country. Here, 
then, is an excellent opportunity for study- 
ing the connection between biography and 
history. 

After the War of 1812, the United 
States was confronted by the problem of 
developing what Mace (Method in History, 
pp. 191-206) calls the idea of nationality 
and democracy. Before many years had 
passed, however, the nation was compelled 
by necessity to turn its attention to the 
far more serious problem of settling the 
relation between the slave and the free-soil 
interests. In this second period, therefore, 
the teacher must keep clearly in mind that 
if he neglects to emphasize the phenomena 
which indicate that the nation is grow- 
ing toward strength and unity on the one 
side and toward disunion and weakness on 
the other he is failing to give his students 
a proper view of United States history. 
On the one side he must study with his 
class such topics as the development of 
party organization and party politics, the 
westward expansion of population, the prin- 
ciples involved in the tariff history and in 
the history of internal improvements, the 
development of railroad and the steamboat 
transportation, the new inventions and 
their effect upon industrial conditions; on 
the other, he must study the facts in- 
volved in the slavery controversy which 
tended to block the way toward perfect 
political and economic unity. 

If space allowed, we should like to an- 
alyze for’ the teacher both of these tenden- 
cies; since it does not, we shall confine 
ourselves, in this paper, to a discussion of 
the second group of phenomena. One bit 
‘ of advice at the beginning: the wise teacher 
will check, in all discussions of the slavery 
controversy, the inevitable tendency on the 
part of his students to take sides with one 
party or the other. As history students, 


we are concerned not with the morality or 
immorality of slavery, but only with its 
effects upon the destinies of the nation. 
“We shall be wiser,” says Burgess, The 
Middle Period, p. 43, “if we seek to under- 
stand it (slavery) clearly, instead of wast- 
ing our energies in its condemnation, re- 
membering that many things of the past, 
which, from the point of view of the pres- 
ent, we are prone to regard as error, and 
even as sin, are only anachronisms.” 

With this general attitude fixed, we may 
begin to follow the history of slavery in the 
country. First, by way of review, the 
teacher should revive in the minds of his 
students all those facts which make up the 
early history of the institution from the 
introduction of the first slaves into Vir- 
ginia in 1619 to the Act of Congress in 
1807, which prohibited after January l, 
1808, the foreign slave trade. Next he 
should point out that in 1800 the territory 
of the United States extended from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi, from the Great 
Lakes to Florida; that in all this territory 
the status of slavery was fixed either by 
state or by congressional action. 

With the acquisition of Louisiana, the 
nation entered upon its march of territorial 
expansion which did not end till 1848, when 
the boundaries were finally fixed by the 
two oceans. While Louisiana opened up 
vast new territories to the nation, it also 
put upon the people the necessity of settling 
the question of the status of slavery in 
these new territories. For fifteen years the 
people seem to have been unconscious of 
the existence of this necessity—Louisiana 
was admitted to the Union as a slave state 
in 1812, and slave holders were migrating 
into the territory west of the Mississippi, 
without any apparent protest. But in 1818, 
when Missouri applied for admission to the 
Union, when the balance between slave and 
free states which had hitherto been main- 
tained threatened to be destroyed, the 
people awoke to the seriousness of the situ- 
ation. For two years and more the strug- 
gle between the two sections raged both in 
Congress and in the country at large, till 
at last it was settled by the provisions of 
the so-called Missouri Compromise. 

Upon the history of the Missouri Compro- 
mise and the principles involved in its pro- 
visions the class should be drilled till there 
can be no doubt that they understand them 
perfectly. For the next thirty years these 
principles served as the guiding line for all 
slavery legislation. For this reason the 
teacher should not hesitate to send his stu- 
dents to sources of information outside the 
text book. Excellent analyses of the pro- 
visions of the Compromise and of the argu- 
ments for and against it will be found 
among other places, in Schurz’s Life of 
Clay, Vol. I, pp. 192-200; in von Holst’s 
History of the United States, Vol. I, pp. 
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358-370, and in Burgess’s Middle Period, 
pp. 61-108. The provisions of the Compro- 
mise itself and the other acts and proposals 
involved in the dispute may be found in 
Macdonald’s Documents, Numbers 35-41. 

When in March, 1821, Missouri was 
finally admitted as a slave state, the coun- 
try settled down once more to an era of 
peaceful progress. “There was as yet,” 
says Mace, p. 211, “no consciousness of an 
‘irrepressible conflict.’” A division of the 
territory of the United States by means of 
congressional action seemed to be the per- 
manent method of settling the slavery con- 
troversy. Only the men who looked deep 
below the surface could see evidences of a 
possible future struggle. While it is true 
that from the time of Jackson’s presi- 
dency on there was an active agitation for 
the annexation of Texas so that the South 
might gain more territory for the extension 
of slavery, this agitation in nowise really 
divided the country sectionally. To prove 
this to his students the teacher will find a 
study of the maps of the presidential elec- 
tions most illuminating. Even in 1844, 
when annexation was a clear, open issue, 
Polk, who advocated it at all costs, carried 
six of the Northern states by comfortable 
majorities. 

Texas was annexed in March, 1845, and 
war with Mexico followed. During the 
war, in August, 1846, David Wilmot, a 
Pennsylvania Democrat, introduced his 
famous resolution, known as the Wilmot 
proviso. In this resolution we have the 
first definite intimation that the North was 
determined to check the further advance of 
slavery. But even then sentiment was by 
no means united, and California and New 
Mexico were annexed without any previous 
guarantees about slavery. 

When in January, 1850, the debate upon 
the Compromise of 1850 opened, evidence 
was at once plentiful that the country was 
no longer in harmony. Every man of 
prominence in Congress took part in the dis- 
cussion. Clay spoke on February 5th, 
Calhoun on March 4th, and Webster on 
March 7th. Two of them, at least, pleaded 
most earnestly for the Compromise which 
they believed would still save the Union. 
Against these old men, the relics of a rap- 
idly passing generation, were arrayed the 
newer statesmen, Seward and Chase from 
the North; Davis, Rhett and Foote from 
the South, all alike erying out against the 
Compromise. In the struggle the elder 
statesmen won their last battle; within 
two years all three of these giants, Calhoun, 
Webster and Clay were dead, and the des- 
tinies of the nation were in the hands of 
the younger generation. In studying the 
Compromise, it will be found helpful to 
compare it constantly to the Missouri Com- 
promise. This one fact is peculiarly en- 
lightening; while the Missouri Compromise 
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provided for a definite division of the terri- 
tories of the United States between the 
slave and the free soil interests, the Com- 
promise of 1850 provided that the question 
of slavery in the territories should be left 
to the will of the people inhabiting them— 
the so-called principle of Popular Sover- 
eignty.. The significance of this change the 
class can easily be made to appreciate: by 
abandoning the question to the people of 
the territory, Congress simply dodged the 
issue, confessed that it did not dare to 
settle the question finally. The result was 
manifest four years later when the same 
principle was applied by Douglas in his act 
organizing the territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska. On its first real trial, the doc- 
trine of Popular Sovereignty broke down 
and civil war followed. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act was the last 


THE STORY OF ROME. 
After spending three or four months with 
“the glory that was Greece,” 
we are to spend the remainder of the year 
in a study of 
“the grandeur that was Rome.” 

It is a long road, with many a devious 
winding; and the young student is likely to 
become swamped in a mass of details. The 
writer, in dealing with classes that were not 
to be so fortunate as to make a study of 
Ancient History, has often tried in a little 
talk covering one recitation period to show 
to such students just a glimpse of what 
Rome really meant and still means to the 
world. Might it not be well, even with 
classes that are to travel this long road 
through imperial grandeur, to devote the 


first period to a foreview of the whole sub- ~ 


ject. The pupils will not remember a quar- 
ter of what we tell them in such a talk, but 
it will lay a foundation for interest when 
they see where we are coming out in rela- 
tion to the modern world; and they will 
not be so tempted to ask early in the 
course, What is the use of this mixed story 
of wars without and within a state that is 
as dead as Babylonia? The very thing we 
are to impress is the fact that Rome is not 
as dead as Babylonia; but that she still 
stretches out her hand upon much of the 
fabric of our life of to-day. I shall attempt 
therefore to outline just such a half hour’s 
familiar talk. As one goes through the 
story he might ask here and there, How 
many of you have heard of this great man, 
or of such and such a story? and then add, 
We are going to learn more of what this 
man did, or how this familiar story had its 
origin. and what the place of man or story 
is in the life of the great empire. 

The story would run something like this: 

Rome was at first a little village of shep- 
herds and traders on a hill by the Tiber. 


attempt which Congress made to settle the 
question. Three -years later the Supreme 
Court issued its famous dictum in the Dred 
Scott Case, declaring that slavery was legal 
under the Constitution in all territories, 
and could therefore be restricted neither by 
congressional nor by popular action. 
Thenceforward matters moved rapidly until 
they culminated in the election of 1860 
and in secession. 

For the study of this later period the 
teacher is again recommended to lead his 
class out beyond the text-book into the 
field of the larger history and the sources, 
Our experience proves that secondary stu- 
dents will work among these with great 
avidity. To the works mentioned above, 
Rhodes’ “History of the United States 
from the Compromise of 1850” may well 
be added. 


The later Romans say it was founded in 
754 B.C., some time after Lycurgus had set- 
tled the laws of Sparta. Its early history 
cannot be depended on, But tradition tells 
of five kings who ruled it till about 500 
B.C., when the last of them was driven out 
on account of his tyranny. The little vil- 
lage was surrounded by jealous neighbors, 
and wars with the nearest of them were 
frequent, especially with the Etruscans. But 
somehow the Romans always managed to 
win in the end. 

When the kings were driven out a repub- 
lie was formed, which lasted for about five 
hundred years, practically till the Christian 
era. During the period of this republic 
there were two great tasks for the Roman 
people. One of these was the subjugation 
of outlying lands and peoples, beginning 
with their nearest neighbors, until they be- 
came lords of all the Italian peninsula. (A 
map of the Roman world should be used 
all through this survey, to show the mar- 
velous growth of this conquering people.) 
About midway in the five hundred years of 
the life of the republic the Romans encoun- 
tered their first adversary from over seas. 
Carthage and Rome fought desperately and 
decisively for the mastery of the Mediter- 
ranean, and Rome won. The great islands 
of the Mediterranean were seized and made 
into provinces like our Philippines. Then 
Rome went on further. and got possession 
of most that had belonged to Alexander’s 
empire, and by the close of her republican 
era was mistress of all the lands bordering 
on the Mediterraean. 


But while she had thus been conquering 
all round her, she was obliged to settle a 
good many important questions among her 
own people. There was a long and bitter 
quarrel between her aristocracy and com- 
mon people who used to be called patricians 
and plebeians. (Show how the two terms 
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As a summary of the entire history of 
slavery the teacher may well keep this 
fourfold division in mind: (1) the period 
of 150 years down to about 1770, during 
which the institution was being established; 
(2) the next forty years during which pub- 
lie sentiment both in the South and in the 
North seemed to be tending toward its ex- 
tinction; (3) the next forty years during 
which the South once more became wedded 
to the system, and during which the terri- 
tory of the country was divided between the 
slave and the free-soil interests by amicable 
compromise; (4) the last fifteen years from 
1850 to 1865 in which the two interests 
refused any longer to settle the question 
amicably, in which they finally appealed to 
arms, and in which the institution was in 
the end abolished by an amendment to the 
Constitution. 
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have come down into our modern life as 
class designations.) Gradually, by rebel- 
lion and political contest, the common peo- 
ple won equal recognition in the state with 
the upper classes. And presently the dis- 
tinction came to be not so much one of 
birth and breeding, as of comparative 
wealth. 


There is one singular thing to be noted 
about this great so-called republic. We 
have been taught that Greece was never 
democratic in our sense of the word. Simi- 
larly Rome was never a republic like the 
United States, ruled by the votes of all her 
people from the Lakes to the Gulf and 
from ocean to ocean. It was as if our na- 
tion had started with New York city, and 
from that as a center had spread over the 
continent and across the seas, until all our 
possessions were one greater New York, 
with the mayor of New York always as the 
supreme ruler, and the aldermen of New 
York as the senate of the nation; while 
only citizens of New York City had any 
vote for hundreds of years, and no election 
was ever held outside of New York; the 
rest of the people of the great nation being 
entirely controlled by the great city and 
paying such tribute to it that after a time 
the dwellers in the capital thought it was 
their right to be practically supported by 
the peoples outside their city. The best 
illustration of the way in which Rome gov- 
erned her dependencies is found in Eng- 
land’s rule over India to-day. The people 
of India control some of their own local 
affairs under British direetion, but the 
whole general policy of the Peninsula is in 
British hands. So it was with the Roman 
provinces. And as India is surely better 
off under British rule than she ever was 
while free from it, so it was with the 
Roman provinces on the whole, The Roman 
rulers had a genius for keeping their peo- 
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ples in order and promoting prosperity 
among them. 

’ But the effect of so much power on the 
mother city was disastrous. The Romans 
of the great capital became idle, luxurious 
and quarrelsome. Ambitious men like Mar- 
ius and Sulla tried to get sole control. And 
finaliy one man, just before the Christian 
era, when the republic had lasted five hun- 
dred years, abler than any of his time, 
found it necessary for the good order of the 
city to make himself master. That man 
was Cesar, who, while preserving the forms 
of the old republic, yet made himself what 
we might call perpetual president, very 
much as Diaz is doing in Mexico to-day. 
Diaz keeps order in Mexico; Cesar kept it 
‘in Rome. He was succeeded by other great 
men for two hundred years. These took 
the name of Imperator, from which we get 
our word Emperor. But originally it meant 
only commander-in-chief. During these two 
hundred years Rome saw her greatest pros- 
perity. Then in the third century after 


- Christ the control of the empire became the 


object of unworthy strife, and a rapid suc- 
cession of men, who were for the most part 
bad, got possession of the throne. 

Then came, about 300 A.D., two great 
organizers, Diocletian and Constantine, who 
brought about great reforms in the empire. 
Under Constantine Christianity was recog- 
nized. He also made of Constantinople a 
sort of second capital, because in those 
days, without steam and electricity, it was 
very difficult to rule the huge empire from 
a single center. 

Just about this time began a*new series 


of troubles for the Roman rulers of the 
Mediterranean regions. The Germanic peo- 
ples of Northern Europe (our ancestors), 
began to move down upon the Roman pos- 
sessions, They came by the hundreds of 
thousands, sometimes peaceably, sometimes 
taking possession of provinces by force, as 
they took England in the fifth century. 

These Germans, or Barbarians as they 
were often called, were a rough, strong peo- 
ple, who could not adopt all the refinements 
of Roman civilization. But in many cases 
they did take the Latin language and mix 
it with their own. So we have to-day 
French, Spanish and Italian (the Romance 
tongues). They also adopted the Roman 
Catholic religion for the most part. And 
so it came to pass very gradually that 
while Roman misrule was unable to keep 
these barbarians out. they built up one by 
one out of the Roman provinces the begin- 
nings of the modern nations. And finally, 
from about 500 A.D., there was nothing 
west of the Adriatic for the Roman Emper- 
ors to control. The barbarians kad taken 
it all, and the Roman Empire was there- 
after confined to the lands east of the Adri- 
atic, with the sole capital at Constanti- 
nople. 

During this period so great was the re- 
spect of the Christianized Germans for the 
Church, the Pope became the strongest 
ruler in Western Europe. and was almost 
as powerful as any Roman Emperor had 
ever been. But the Germans had learned 
many lessons from the Romans. and 
through them our Europe and its daughter, 
America, of to-day have inherited a very 


large portion of the things that make up 
our civilization. 

The Roman-Greek Empire at Constanti- 
nople lingered on till 1453 without exercis- 
ing any powerful influence on modern his- 
tory, when it was finally overthrown by the 
Turks. And so the Roman story comes to 
an end, save for the way into which it is 
woven into the very fabric of our modern 
life. 

A contrast between the effect which the 
Greeks have upon us, and that of the 
Romans is that the former affect us most 
in our ideals of culture, such as art, liter- 
ature and philosophy; while the Romans 
were essentially a practical people. The 
Greeks failed always, politically. The 
Romans had a genius for government and 
politics. For hundreds of years the Roman 
world was a unit. This had a mighty effect 
in building up business, in setting stand- 
ards of law, for which the Romans were 
famous, and in spreading civilization, first 
among the conquered peoples of Western 
Europe, and then among the Germanic 
races, from whom the nations of to-day 
have sprung. 

If at the beginning of the course in 
Roman history some such view of the sweep 
of the Roman story, of course brightened 
and simplified, can be given, it seems as 
if it might serve to stimulate interest from 
the very beginning of the work, because it 
shows that this story has an immediate 
connection with our own life, far more 
practical on every side save the purely in- 
tellectual than that of any other people of 
the elder world. 
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THE AGE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Some General Considerations. 


The activities of Frederick the Great of Prussia and the far- 
reaching consequences of his career can be best understood in the 
light of a careful study and appreciation of the genera] tendencies 
which marked the interval between the Treaties of Westphalia and 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. Three epochs are easily 
distinguishable in this comparatively long period. Each of these 
approximates a half century in length and closes with an event of 
general European significance. The first extends from 1648 to 
1700, or to the death of Charles II of Spain; the second from 1700 
to 1740, or to the accession of Frederick II of Prussia; and the 
third from 1740 to 1789, to the calling of the States General by 
Louis XVI. In actual practice, however, it is possible for the 
teacher to group the events of the entire period about the two 
great personalities who dominate its opening and closing epochs. 
So indelibly have these gigantic figures impressed themselves upon 
their day and generation that these epochs are usually known as 
the Age of Louis XIV and the Age of Frederick the Great. Many 
textbook writers, while recognizing the importance of the influences 
emanating from Le Roi Soleil, have somewhat neglected, or con- 
siderably minimized, the no less potent forces generated by the 
political theories of Frederick the Great. This is the more sur- 
prising from the fact that the treatment of European history from 
1648 to 1789 lends itself so readily to the biographical method of 
presentation. 


The lives of six individuals will supply the secondary teacher 
with all the material needed for the presentation of the entire 
period. These fall naturally into two groups, each with a central 
figure towering somewhat above the rest, whose genius enables him 
to display his talents on a larger scale and to dominate over a 
wider area. All, however, are individuals of much the same type, 
products of similar conditions, and actuated by similar ambitions, 
To the first group belong Louis XIV and his younger, but no less 
interesting, contemporaries, Peter the Great of Russia, and Charles 
XII of Sweden; to the second, Frederick II and two remarka- 
ble women, Maria Theresa of Austria and Catherine II of Russia. 
The year 1700 opened with two great wars, the War of the Span- 
ish Succession, and that interesting struggle in the North between 
Peter the Great and Charles XII. The former: marked the culmin- 
ation of schemes which had long filled the busy brain of Louis 
XIV and his ministers, and may, therefore, be treated as an inte- 
gral part of the earlier epoch; the latter had its genesis in that 
keen spirit of rivalry which was nowhere better illustrated than 
in the struggles which marked the Age of Frederick the Great. 
Peter the Great was trying to do for Russia what his more ambi- 
tious contemporary was striving to accomplish for France, with 
this difference, that Russia had so recently emerged from a condi- 
tion of Oriental barbarism that she had much to learn before she 
could out-distance her more enlightened antagonist. In short, a 
careful examination of the period from 1648 to 1789 reveals the 
fact that much the same forces, much the same characteristics 
dominate the entire interval, whether a Louis XIV or a Peter the 
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Great, or a Frederick Il is the center of interest. lf any differ- 
ences are to be noted as the period draws toward its end it is that 
monarchs have become more selfish; dynastic interests have become 
more absorbing; diplomacy has become more corrupt; the rivalry 
has become more intense. The only political maxim which found 
general recognition was the doctrine of self interest. “ Solemu 
treaties carried no weight; national boundaries and race limits 
were held to be of no importance. Jealousy and suspicion 
marked the dealings of States with each other; corruption and 
wenality characterized the official relations of countries.’’* 

“ Consolidation, centralization and expansion,” says the same 
writer, “ express the results of the long reigns of Frederick William 
[ and of his successor, the great Frederick.” Add to this state- 
ment the fact that any means was recognized as justifiable in 


order to secure these results, and you have the motto of every 


powerful State in Europe. It is, therefore, difficult to divorce the 
work of a man like Frederick the Great from that of his immediate 
predecessors and contemporaries. His aims and ambitions become 
‘intelligible as they reflect and epitomize the spirit which permeated 
the entire period. It is then important that the teacher have a 
clear conception of the whole period before attempting to present 
any phase of it. If the students are using a textbook like West’s, 
‘it may prove helpful to read together and discuss the opening 
paragraphs of Chapter IV, where the author attempts to point out 
some of the characteristies to which allusion has been made. If 
‘the textbook follows a different line of approach, this lack may be 
supplied by the careful reading of the introductory chapters in 
Wakeman’s “ Ascendancy of France,” and in Hassall’s “ Balance of 
Power.” (On this point see also pp. 184-192 in Wakeman, and pp. 
‘250-281 in Hassall.) No more effective scheme of presentation can 
‘be devised than to discuss the life work of Frederick the Great, 
-as it furnishes illustrations of these general tendencies. 


Prussian Geography. 

As this is probably the first mention of Prussia, some prelim- 
‘inary work is necessary to make clear the geographical problem 
at the accession of Frederick the Great. This should be handled 
‘in such a way as to bring out the various steps by which Prussia 
gradually became a factor in European politics. Starting with 
the creation of the Mark of Brandenburg in the middle of the 
tenth century as a fortified post against the Slavs, the following 
points call for emphasis: (1) the recognition of the Margrave of 
‘Brandenburg as one of the imperial electors; (2) the accession of 
the Hohenzollern, who may be compared to the Hapsburgs in their 
-early insignificance and later power and influence; (3) the acqui- 
sition of Cleves on the Rhine and of Prussia on the east, and 
the various efforts to unite these scattered territories; (4) the 
acquisition of eastern Pomerania by the Thirty Years’ War; and 
(5) the bestowal of the title of King of Prussia on Frederick IIT 
in 1700. As these facts are presented the student should be 
encouraged to jot them down for future reference. The map 
should be constantly consulted, and the ambitions of the house 
-of Hohenzollern, from the time of the Great Elector on, should 
‘be made as realistic as possible by portraying the scattered terri- 
tories under their control. This will prepare the way for an under- 
standing of the struggle to secure Silesia. 


The Wars of Frederick the Great. 

In the discussion of the two wars which mark the first half of 
‘the reign of Frederick II great difficulty is often experienced on the 
part of the student in grasping the alignment of the several states 
and the motiyes which prompted the various alliances and counter- 
alliances. This may be made clearer by calling the blackboard into 
‘requisition and by the use of the following simple diagram: 


War of the Austrian Succession. 


Prussia (Frederick II) Austria (Maria Theresa) 
France England 
Spain 
Russia 


Starting with the War of the Austrian Succession, the teacher 


* Hassall, ‘‘ Balance of Power, ’’ 1715 to 1789, p. 280. 
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first of all calls attention to the question at issue—the possession 
of Silesia-—laying emphasis on the fact that the principal parties 
to this struggle were Prussia and Austria, and then notes down on 
opposite sides of the dividing line the other powers of Europe as 
they supported the one side or the other, calling up the reason 
in each case. This struggle can be represented as a general scram- 
ble on the part of the States of Europe to secure bits of Austrian 
territory in violation of the most sacred and binding agreements, 
(The proclamation of Frederick the Great on the occasion of his 
occupation of Silesia furnishes interesting reading at this point. 
This may be found in Robinson and Beard’s “ Readings in Modern 
European History,” Vol. I, No. 36.) 

After pointing out the fact that the cause of the Seven Years’ 
War was the desire of Maria Theresa to repossess herself of her 
lost province—* the cardinal point to which her whole policy after 
Aix-la-Chapelle was directed,”*—a similar arrangement can be’ 
made for the Seven Years’ War. 

The bracketing of France and Spain in-each case serves to 
drive home the relations which had subsisted between those States 
ever since the Treaties of Utrecht and particularly since they 
affixed their signatures to the family compact of 1733. Where 
France led, Spain was bound to follow. The Seven Years’ War 
assumed a world-wide significance, placing England “in the front 
rank of European nations, and at the head of colonizing powers.” 
In this larger aspect the war marked an epoch in the world’s his- 
tory. It was not so much a question of whether Austrian or Prus- 
sian influence should predominate in Germany, but whether North 
America and India were to be French or English. 

Some means should be employed to impress upon the student 
the three theaters on which the struggle raged, preferably by a 
juxtaposition of maps, showing the three continents and the loca- 
tion of the battlefields. Failing this, the following diagram may 
serve the purpose. 

The Seven Years’ War. 


Date America Europe | Asia 
1757 | Capture of Fort Kollin 
William Henry | 
by Montealm Rossbach 
Leuthen 
1758 Capture of Lou- Zorndorf Capture of Fort 
 isburg and Fort j David by French 
Duquesne Hochkirch | 
1759 Quebec Kunersdorf French attack on 
Madras 
| Quiberon Bay | 
1760 Capture of Liegnitz Wandewash 
| Montreal | 
1761 Capture of 
_ Pondicherry 


The Closing Years of Frederick’s Reign. 

The Treaty of Hubertsburg divides Frederick’s reign into two 
equal parts. The importance of the second period consists in the 
efforts which he put forth to heal the wounds which his country 
had received in the war and to secure his position as one of the 
great powers of Europe. Abandoned by England, he was forced to 
ally himself with Russia. With Catherine II and Maria Theresa, 
he perpetrated one of the great crimes of history in partitioning 
Poland. The purely Prussian aspect of his reign, his measures for 
the improvement of his people, as the making of canals and roads, 
the codification of the law, the encouragement of agriculture, manu- 
factures and commerce are typical of the work of the so-called 
enlightened despots, whose reigns mark the closing years of the 
eighteenth century. His age, therefore, may be characterized as 
one of enlightenment, in which, however, the rulers adhered rigidly 
to the idea of the omnipotence of the state and the omniscience 
of the sovereign. 


* Longman, “ Frederick the Great and the Seven Years’ War,” p. 83. This is one 
of the best short accounts of Frederick’s wars. 


V. THE RENAISSANCE AND THE 
EARLY STUARTS.* 


From the comparative poverty of the 
fifteenth century we turn to the opulence 
of the sixteenth and to the stirrings of the 
early seventeenth with relief, but with a 
sense of embarrassment of riches. How 
shall we do justice to this great age 

, and its great awakening! How shall 
we unravel the thousand tangled clues 
that led to the Revolution! Here indeed 


. ‘lies the glory and despair of our work— 


the incitement of wonderful possibilities, 
the hopelessness of* ever attaining these 
possibilities. I know no subject in the 
broad field of knowledge where the heights 
are more alluring or more elusive, where 
the limitations are the limitations not of 
_ the subject but of the teacher. However 
discouraging this may seem from one point 
of view, it nevertheless has its inspiration 
—its very distinct inspiration—for the am- 
bitious and earnest mind. A problem in 
mathematics, when done, is done; a rule 
in grammar is learned and there’s an end— 
the little perfections, so to speak, of many 
school subjects are all too easily attainable; 
the danger of gliding into the easy groove, 
the deadening routine, is ever imminent. 
History is different. History goads us to 
new endeavors, new selections, new meth- 
ods by its innumerable vistas, its tanta- 
lizing possibilities. If its heights tower 
unaliainable for small feet, it has a thou- 


, sand lesser summits, a thousand varying 


prospects which are not beyond the ability 
of the young traveler, which will be the 
half-way places to greater achievement 
later. 


The Rulers of the Sixteenth Century. 


So closely are the events of the renais- 
sance and of the English reformation 
linked with the dominant Tudors that a 
close study of their personalities, especially 
-of Henry VIII and of Elizabeth, is essen- 
tial to a knowledge of the time. Not that 
I would underrate or belittle the forces 
which worked their invincible way in spite 


+ of and independent of these powerful sov- 


ereigns. But such was their individuality 
and force that they set their stamp upon 
their age more, I think, than any other 
dynasty. 

Particularly interesting as a human 
study, particularly instructive and sugges- 
tive as an example of the far-reaching con- 
sequences which the whim of such a mon- 
arch may have is the career of Henry 
VII’s gifted son. What a contrast in its 
splendid promise and its miserable fulfil- 

ment! Wealth, good looks, talent, every 
appearance of a devout and noble spirit 
were Henry VIII’s at the age of twenty. 


* Through an error of the Editor of this department, 
last month’s article was omitted. [lence this depart- 
ure from the topic for February as planned in the first 
issue of the History Teacher’s Magazine. 


“ As handsome as nature could form .. . 
an excellent musician and composer, an 
admirable horseman and wrestler,” with 
“a good knowledge of the French, Latin, 
and Spanish languages,” and “very de- 
vout,” so a contemporary foreigner, the 
Venetian ambassador, describes his majesty 
the King of England in the tenth year of 
his reign. Yet ten years later he was dis- 
carding his faithful wife, twenty years 
later he was in the high tide of domestic 
murder and national persecution, and less 
than thirty years later he was dying, “a 
mass of corruption”! In 1520 dubbed 
“Defender of the Faith” by the pope; in 
1535 he had dealt that same faith a blow 
from which it was never to recover! In 
his earlier, better days a friend of Sir 
Thomas More; in his degenerate maturity 
sending his old friend to the block! What 
an example of the inconsistency of life, of 
the power of one defect to corrupt the 
whole fabric of a man! Great power cou- 
pled with consuming selfishness—Mr. Hyde 
trumphant over Dr. Jekyl! 

No sharper contrast could be found be- 
tween this big, overbearing, self-willed sov- 
ereign and the poor, pale prince who suc- 
ceeded him; the pathetic figure robbed of 
his boyhood, weighted with the cares of 
state when scarcely out of the nursery. 
“Think of him, boys, as the schoolboy 
king, dead when younger than most of 
you; a boy who had no chance to play; a 
grave, unnatural boy. Think of ‘ King Ed- 
ward VI’ in this way and you will hardly 
‘mix him up’*with any other English king, 
unless it be that other boy king. also a VI 
—can any one think who he was? Henry 
VI, of course. But he did not die at six- 
teen; it would have been happier for him 
if he had.” 

And then we come to Queen Mary—poor 
Mary, rather than “bloody” Mary, she 
should be called—whose conscience might 


‘have made her happily useful in a different 


age and in a different sphere, whose reign 
was one long failure and disappointment, 
who was destined to defeat the cause it 
was her one ambition to restore. I suppose 
all teachers find their pupils at this point 
confusing Mary Tudor and Mary Stuart. 
A little plain talk about the daughter of 
the unhappy Katharine—just who she was 
in everyday household terms; and about 
the great granddaughter of Henry VII, the 
vivacious Mary Stuart, part English, part 
Scotch and surely more than a third 
French, helps to clear up this confusion, 
The greatness of Elizabeth is easier to 
speak of in general terms than to convey 
with any concreteness or definiteness to the 
young. Her temper, her sharp tongue, her 
coquetry, her vanity may be described and 
illustrated easily. Her wisdom, her states- 
manship, her quality of distinction one 
finds it harder to impress upon minds which 
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have but the vaguest idea, if they have any 
at all, of what these abstractions mean. 
So the teacher must dwell especially on 
the things that show these qualities, such 
as her choice of ‘counsellors, her dealings 
with foreign diplomacy, and the love and 
respect she inspired among her own people. 


The Reformation. 


In the series of causes and results which 
brought about the overthrow of Romanism 
in England—in all its varied aspects the 
supreme event of the century—there are 
many pitfalls which require care and skill 
on the part of the teacher if the class is 
to escape floundering. Let me enumerate 
some difficulties that I have encountered: 
(a) To make clear that the reformation, 
beginning in Germany, had at first little or 
no connection with the upheaval of the 
Church in England. Luther and his theses 
in 1517 must not be passed unnoticed, even 
in English history, but beware lest the 
class jump to the conclusion that the 
reformation in England began also in 1517. 

(b) To escape going too far in the oppo- 
site direction, to avoid an under-estimation 
of the indirect influence of the continental 
changes in religious belief on England. The 
leavening force of the new ideas in relig- 
ion and their spread with the help of the 
new learning, the reaction against perse- 
cution of Protestants, etc.. need to be 
shown very definitely. This brings us to 
a third difficulty, namely, (c) to explain 
the political nature of the established 
church, just what it meant and how wholly 
the first steps in the overthrow of the old 
faith were political. To do this a careful 
study of Henry VIII’s quarrel with the 
pope over the matter of divorce, his brow- 
beating of the English Church and of Par- 
liament, the significance of the Acts of 
Annates and of Supremacy. and the anom- 
alous condition of things after 1534 when 
the doctrines of the Church were still Cath- 
olic, but its allegiance to the pope was for- 
bidden. must be brought out patiently. A 
fourth difficulty is (d) to set forth, both 
simply and without prejudice, the essential 
differences between Romanism and Protest- 
antism. The very werd doctrine is a for- 
midable one to a boy or girl—yet it must 
be “taken by the horns” so to speak, and 
much of its mystery may be dispelled by 
translating it into teaching. A _ simple 
enumeration of the things against which 
Luther and others protested is probably the 
best way to put the matter. Special em- 
phasis on the word protest helps some- 
times to reduce the number of “ protest- 
ants” which are a common examinatiow 
paper product! It is never easy (e) to ex- 
plain the advance toward Protestant beliefs 
in Edward VI’s reign so far as the Church’s- 
formal expression of its point of view went 
—the significance of “The Forty-two 
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Articles,” the English prayer-book, and the 
extended use of the English Bible. Finally 
it is hard (f) to make definite just how the 
brief return to an orthodox Catholicism 
was effected by Queen Mary, and how 
Queen Elizabeth established at last the 
Anglican Church for reasons by no means 
entirely religious. 

The rise of sects in the last half of the 
sixteenth century needs not only to be 
elucidated but to be pointed out as the seed 
sowing of the harvest of the seventeenth 
century. Elizabeth’s attitude toward non- 
conformity, toward Puritan and Papist 
alike, brings out forcibly the intolerance 
of the age, an intolerance so utterly out- 
grown in modern times that I doubt if any 
of us can fully realize it, though we may 
intellectually accept it; so we need to be 
patient with the pupil who simply doesn’t 
take in the idea at all. 


The Renaissance. 


One of the best ways to get the spirit of 
the renaissance ‘filtered into the minds of 
immature folk is, I think, to make them 
acquainted with some of the leading men 
who were exemplars of the new awakening. 
Sir Thomas More, for example, is a fine 
type. Frequently he is but lightly 
touched on in text-books. His charm and 
nobility are pictured pp. 237-245 of Beard’s 
“Introduction,” and pp. 267-269. Cran- 
mer, too, with all his faults, was a notable 
and characteristic figure of his age. See 
pp. 281-294 of the “ Introduction,” which 
must be much boiled down in order to give 
to the class, 

The splendid names in the roll call of 
Elizabeth’s reign are in themselves orna- 
ments and illuminations of the renaissance. 
The very sound and glamor of them 
smacks of the age—Sir Philip Sid- 
ney; Sir Walter Raleigh; William Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh; William Shakespeare; Ed- 
mund Spenser; Sir Francis Drake, and so 
on—names to conjure with, all of them! 

“Westward Ho,” by Charles Kingsley, 
is the novel above all others, to my mind, 
in which to catch reflections and inspira- 
tions from this time. At the age of four- 
teen it was my “favorite book ”—a brac- 
ing favorite it was, too. Scott’s “ Kenil- 
worth,” too, is of course justly famous 
for its picture of the Elizabethan court. 


The Brewing of the Storm. 

From the time when James I lost his 
great opportunity and repelled instead of 
reconciling the Puritans, to the time when 
the Long Parliament began its momentous 
session in the fall of 1640, the conflict 
which, with its ultimate result, was the 
central fact of the seventeenth century, 
was brewing—the series of events was 
building up which meant the dreadful cata- 
elysm of civil war, the final overthrow of 
royal absolutism. 

If the personality of Henry VIII was 
powerful in its compelling force, the per- 
sonality of James I was equally powerful 
in its repelling force. It is easy to exag- 


gerate James I’s eccentricities; difficult to 
estimate his character justly. As Scott 
says in “ The Fortunes of Nigel,” it “ was 
a subject of doubt among his contempo- 
raries and a problem for future historians.” 
This novel is an excellent means, for 
teacher and scholar alike, to get into the 
atmosphere. of the early Stuart period. 
Whatever the final judgment may be, 
James’ faults and his foreign-ness un- 
doubtedly repelled his new people, and his 
tenacious clinging to the theory of the 
divine right was at the root of his quarrel 
with Parliament. How thoroughly he pre- 
pared the ground for the further progress 
of discontent may be summarized for the 
school class rather simply as follows: (a) 
Repulsion of Puritans; (b) Quarrel with 
Parliament over money matters, and ques- 
tions of his prerogative; (c) Rule of favor- 
ites, Carr and Buckingham; (d) Personal 
profligacy; (e) Suspected leanings toward 
Catholicism. A better summary can doubt- 
less be made—this is a sample of the 
method. 


Old as it may be to some of us, and 
prejudiced as the ultra-scientific historian 
may feel Macaulay to be, his famous pas- 
sage from the essay on Milton beginning 
“For more than ten years the people had 
seen the rights,” ete., should ring out in 
every class room when Charles I is on the 
stage. There is nothing like it, I believe, 
for a vivid and eloquent expression of the 
fatal fault of the first Charles, and for 
bringing out with search-light brilliancy 
the reason that the son, better in person 
and in “ private virtue,” builded so fatally 
well on the bad foundation his father had 
laid. The four Parliaments, 1625-1629, 
and the climax of their controversy with 
Charles I, form the first natural division 
of this reign; the period without Parlia- 
ment, 1629-1640, of course forms the sec- 
ond. I find it far easier to get my pupils 
to learn the Petition of Right (or its ele- 
ments) than to imbue them with a clear 
idea of the events of the eleven years, the 
work of Laud and Strafford respectively 
and the resultful wars which were no wars 
at all—the so-called Bishops’ Wars. 


Notes Here and There. 


Ask your class, at the close of the Tudor 
dynasty, for the wars of the century, and 
you will get a great variety of answers. It 
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is not a bad idea to have these wars mar- 
shalled in the note-books, though they were 
none of them highly important, Most text- 
books are more or less obscure on the petty 
wars of Henry VIL and Edward VI; and 
the great Armada of 1588 so obscures the 
rest of the long-drawn-out struggle with 
Spain that pupils often do not realize that 
there was any war! 

The quotations from the submission of 
the clergy (1532); the Act of Annates 
(1532), and the Act of Supremacy (1534), 
pp- 340-344 of Cheyney’s “ Readings,” are 
both interesting and useful in the class- 
room. 

The portraits of the Tudor and Stuart 
sovereigns and of celebrities of this period 
in Gardiner’s “ Student’s Hixtory” are val- 
uable when one is talking of their personal- 
ities. Henry VIII may be found p. 403; 
little Edward VI p. 422; Queen Mary p. 448, 
and Elizabeth p. 477; Sir Thomas More p. 
387; Drake p. 448; Raleigh p. 463; James 
I p. 491; Charles I p, 504; and Land p. 517. 

Green’s sketch of Ireland’s relations with 
England from Henry Il’s time to Queen 
Elizabeth’s, pp. 444-458, is very compre- 
hensive, and may be used selectively. So 
also with Green’s delightful twenty-two 
pages (420-442) on the literary history of 
the time. 

For one wanting an extended account of 
Wolsey and Elizabeth, Creighton’s “ Car- 
dinal Wolsey ” and Beesley’s “ Queen Eliza- 
beth” are good small books in Macmillan’s 
“Twelve English Statesmen” series. A 
short life of the Queen of Scots is Lamar- 
tine’s “Mary Stuart” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). There is, too, “The Queen’s 
Quair,” by Maurice Hewlett, excellently 
and at times beautifully done. 

The apology of the Commons to James | 
in 1604 (pp. 428-430, Cheyney’s “ Read- 
ings”) is interesting as showing that free 
election, free speech and free debate as 
rights of the Commons were not new ideas 
in the Bill of Rights, but had long been 
matters of claim and contention. 

There is all too much tiaterial—too much 
for the brevity of time adiowed most of us 
—on the exodus of religious malcontents 
and refugees to the new world. From p. 
445 to 451 of the “Readings” will be 
found a vivid and comparatively brief ac- 
count of these migration’. 


The Ivanhoe Historical Note Books 
E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS’ OPINION. 


‘“‘T consider the Ivanhoe Historical Note Books the most 
helpful device for the study of History that has ever come 


under my observation. They cannot be too highly commended.” 
Published in Five Parts for U. S , General, Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern 


and English History. 
4,000 Schools Use These Books. 


Price, 30 cents each. 
Do You? 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER, Pus.isuers, Boston, New York, Cutcaco, DaLuas 
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THE TEACHING OF CIVICS. 


A Few Comments upon the Report of the 
Committee of the American Political 
Science Association. 


By Prof. T. F. Moran, Purdue University. 


This report contains many suggestions 
which will be found invaluable to teachers 
of government, but perhaps its greatest 
value will lie in the impetus which it is 
bound to give to the teaching of American 
government in secondary schools. The argu- 
ments of the committee in favor of such 
teaching are, it seems to me, conclusive and 
unanswerable. 

In some respects, however, the report is 
not so satisfactory. For instance, a dispro- 
portionate amount of space, it seems to me, 
is given to a discussion of the comparative 
merits of the so-called “ combination” and 
“separate” courses. It is still an open 
question, and probably always will remain 
so, whether American government may best 
be taught as a separate course or in con- 
nection with American history; but the 
question is hardly important enough or 
vital enough ’to justify its occupying one- 
half of the space of the entire report. As 
a matter of fact, good results have been ob- 
tained by both methods. Each has its com- 
mendable features; neither is wholly ideal. 

The committee admits, as everyone must, 
I think, that “the early lessons need not 
be introduced as a distinct subject of in- 
struction,” and suggests that the lessons 
“be given in connection with work in local 
geography.” It will also be quite generally 
admitted that American Government in col- 
leges and universities should be taught as a 
separate subject. This being the case, the 
question naturally arises, at what point 
along the road from the early grades to the 
college should the separation take place. | 
am inelined to believe that the best results 
will be obtained if the combination course 
be continued at least as far as the ninth 
grade. It is possible to teach as much gov- 
ernment, in connection with American his- 
tory, as grammar school pupils have the 
time and the capacity to receive. I believe 
also, for reasons specified in the report, and 
for some others, that the two subjects in 
the grammar grades, at least, may be more 
logically and effectively taught in combina- 
tion. As regards the high school, the mat- 
ter seems to me to be an open question. 
Good results have been obtained by both 
methods, and I fail to see how this is “the 
most vital question that has arisen,” as the 
committee puts it, and why it should occupy 
approximately one-half of the entire report. 

And yet the committee might be par- 
doned for devoting this large amount of 
space to the discussion of this question if 
the discugsion were a judicial and impartial 
exposition of the arguments for and against. 
A perusal of the report shows clearly that 
this is not the case. The bias of the com- 
mittee in favor of the “separate” course 
planned is evident in its own questionnaire 
when it asxs, “Do you favor teaching 


American Government as a separate sub- 
ject? Whyt” ‘throughout the entire re- 
port, the committee argues so vehemently 
in favor of the “separate” course plan, 
that scant justice is done to the “ combina- 
tion” method. Lhe report would be rather 
more convincing and impressive if the com- 
mittee did not appear to hold a brief for a 
particular plan of instruction. Extravagant 
and unsupported statements will have little 
influence upon thinking and practical 
teachers. bor instance, the statement in 
the report that “the attempt to sandwich 
the subject (American Government) in with 
history has proved a failure,’ will have a 
strange sound to the ears of hundreds of 
teachers who are getting excellent results 
from the combination method. Again, it 
is stated that “ this investigation indicates 
clearly that the high school men generally 
regard the combination course as being a 
failure.’ ‘his statement is not warranted 
by the statistics and opinions presented in 
the committee’s report. A perusal of the 
report will show that the combination 
course has numerous and staunch advocates 
among high school men. 

in some instances the reasoning of the 
report is superficial and confused. After an 
unfair description of a combination course 
in history and government, the report reads 
as follows: “ We cannot hope for anything 
but the merest botch work from such plans 
of instruction. ‘The reports show very 
clearly that the main difficulty lies with the 
instruction in government in such schools. 
It is simply that the teacher is not prop- 
erly trained in his subject.” Now wherein 
does the real difficulty lie—in the plan of 
instruction, or in the teacher? I am inclined 
to think that the teacher and not the plan 
is the important factor, and that a good 
teacher will get good results by either 
method. lf this be true, why such vocifer- 
ous condemnation of one _ particular 
method ? 

Again we are told in one part of we 
report that history and government are 
“entirely distinct fields of study,” while on 
the following page there appears this state- 
ment: “Of course, no one would deny that 
there is a close relationship between history 
and political science.” Most of us perhaps 
would subscribe to the latter statement, but 
not to the former. Is it possible, for ex- 
ample, to present the history and the gov- 
ernment of the so-called “critical period” 
as “entirely distinct fields of study” ? 
Are they not closely interwoven, and why 
should their combined teaching be “ con- 
fused and ramb] The facts of his- 
tory and government are here logically 
united instead of “ jumbled together.” Our 
government is the outcome of our history, 
and can never be understood apart from 
that history. 

The report has a great deal to say about 
the “importance” of American government, 
the “recognition” which it should have in 
the curriculum, and the “dignity” of the 
subject. It should be “taught separately 
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in order to emphasize and dignify it.” 
Again, “the study of government needs to 
be emphasized and dignified with a distinct 
place on the program.” This seems to be 
another case of “I magnify mine office.” 
The university specialist is greatly con- 
cerned about the “dignity” of his particu- 
lar line of work, but the practical teacher, 
while recognizing the importance of the sub- 
ject, will be more concerned about results 
than about dignity. 

In harmony with this same spirit the re- 
port urges that the study of government 
“be introduced into all the grades begin- 
ning not later than the fifth.” This recom- 
mendation impresses me as unwise for two 
reasons. In the first place, the curriculum 
is already overcrowded, and in the second 
place the children in the early grades do 
not possess sufficient maturity of mind to 
enable them to appreciate the significance of 
governmental principles and forms. The 
curriculum of the elementary school has 
been too often victimized by the zeal of 
over-enthusiastic specialists. There is 
hardly a, college department but that 
urges its own subject for common school 
study. The children have but little 
chance to learn to read and write and 
“cipher to the rule of three.” And so it 
goes. And what is the result? The aver- 
age pupil in the grades has a smattering 
of almost everything, but knows nothing 
well. Let them read good literature and 
history; they will get all the government 
they need in connection therewith. My ex- 
perience as a teacher in the public schools 
leads me to believe that it is not desirable 
to attempt to give instructions in govern- 
ment earlier than the seventh or eighth 
grade, and then quite enough can be done 
in connection with their American history. 

I might say in conclusion, that while the 
report has many commendable features, it 
is, on the whole, somewhat disappointing. 
It is out of proportion and lacks poise. 
It carries with it the atmosphere of the 
university lecture room rather than that of 
the high school. It is impulsively rather 
than discriminatingly written. It lacks that 
accuracy of statement which can come only 
from sober second thought. The committee 
has gotten together a lot of valuable mate- 
rial, but the drafting of the report is unde- 
niably badly done. It is aggressive even to 
the point of belligerency, and some of its 
statements are not warranted by its own | 
statistics. Sarcastic flings at classical 
studies, “nests of spiders” and “ classified 
mythology,” with disparaging references to 
the report of the Committee of Seven will 
fail to impress the thoughtful teacher. 


Milwaukee History Teachers. 

The history teachers of the city of Mil- 
waukee, including those teaching history 
in the four city high schools, the State 
Normal School and Milwaukee-Douner Col- 
lege, hold regular monthly meetings to dis- 
cuss informally problems in history teach- 
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Reports froumathe ldlistorical Field 


WALTER H. CUSHING, Editor. 


The history section of the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association held a meeting dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. Addresses were 
made as follows: Mr. J. W. Curd, “ The Use 
of the Stereopticon in the Scientifie Study 
of History”; Mr. J. E. Pierce, “ The Influ- 
ence of Race and History”; Mr. J. L. Hen- 
derson, “ History in the Affiliated Schools 
of the State University.” 

The Department of Economics and His- 
tory of the High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City held its meeting 
January 15th at the High School of Com- 
merce. The address of the day was pre- 
sented by Professor William G. Dunning, 
of Columbia University, upon “The Types 
of the Strong Executive.” 

The Committee of the Illinois High 
School Conference, together with Professor 
Lawrence M. Larson, of the University of 
Illinois, has prepared a syllabus of Euro- 
pean History for Secondary Schools. The 
syllabus was discussed at the annual High 
School Conference last November. It con- 
tains not simply medieval and modern 
European history, but an outline also of 
the ancient world. 

The report of the meeting of the Cali- 
fornia History Teachers’ Association, held 
at San Francisco, December 29, 1909, has 
reached us just as we go to press. An ac- 
count of the meeting will be published next 
month. 


American Historical Association. 


The annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association at New York, December 
27 to 31. was one of the most successful 
in the history of the association. In num- 
ber of attendants, in breadth of program, 
and in its interest for the broader public, 
the meeting was a fitting celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the asso- 
ciation. It is not in place here to give an 
extended account of the papers which were 
read and the discussions aroused at the 
many sessions during these five days. The 
descriptive program alone would probably 
occupy two pages of the Macazine. In 
other parts of this number will be found 
descriptions of certain features of the pro- 
gram, notably the exhibit of aids to vis- 
ualization, the diseussion of preparatory 
school history. and Dr. Hayes’s account of 
his experiment in contemporaneous history. 
A few impressions of the meeting are all 
that can be given here. 

Looking back over the meetings one is 
impressed by the presence here, as almost 
uniformly at the Association’s meetings, of 
a fraternal spirit. There was none of the 
personal jealousy which often mars the life 
of scientific associations; instead there was 
a spirit of friendship, a comaraderie which 
was delightful. Student friendships at 
these meetings are revived; teacher and 
former pupils meet again in less formal 
manner than in university life; fellow- 
workers, corresponding through the mails 
for months. meet to discuss their several 
interests. Amid the many informal gath- 
erings, probably the Cornell dinner and the 
Chicago dinner were the largest, but by far 
the happiest affair of this character was 
the dinner given to Professor Albert Bush- 
nell Hart by his former students, of whom 
more than forty met to honor their teacher. 
Dinner cards and the menu itself were ar- 
ranged to call to mind earlier experiences 
at Harvard; a roll-call of those present 
showed how widely the influence of the 
master was being carried by the disciples; 
and the climax was reached in a charac- 


teristic appreciative speech by Professor 
Hart. An organization which can bring 
about such meetings need not fear decad- 
ence; it will be renewed as perpetually and 
with as much love as the strongest alumni 
associations of our institutions of learning. 
The younger members are received as a 
matter of course into the fellowship of the 
more experienced; and in turn show a def- 
erence to the older leaders such as is to be 
found only in our college fraternities or 
alumni associations. 


A phase of history somewhat new to 
some of those present was shown upon a 
number of occasions during the meetings. 
It was the emphasis upon the practical 
value of history; its use in interpreting 
the present, and its worth as a forecast of 
the future. Probably at no other meeting 
of the association has this attitude been 
presented so strongly. It was evident in 
practically all the addresses made at the 
large public meeting in Carnegie Hall, par- 
ticularly in that of Governor Hughes; it 
was shown again in the presidential ad- 
dress of Professor Dewey and in that of 
President Lowell; and it was frequently 
expressed in the smaller conferences. 
Bearing somewhat the same relation to the 
older historical school which pragmatism 
bears to the older philosophy, this atti- 
tude is doubtless a result of our recent 
study of culture-history combined with the 
present insistent demand for efficiency or 
results. The old reading and writing of 
history for its own sake gives place under 
this new practice to a conscious endeavor 
to use the facts of history in society of 
to-day. 

Unique in many respects were the tab- 
leavux given at the Waldorf-Astoria on De- 
cember 29th. by the Ladies’ Executive 
Committee. Arranged and posed by John 
W. Alexander. the pictures were an artistic 
success. and must. to those present, furnish 
an ideal of such representations. They 
were interesting also because of the num- 
ber of descendants of historical personages 
who took part and represented their an- 
cestors, sometimes even wearing the cloth- 
ing or the swords or other accoutrements 
of the originals. The home of Peter Stuy- 
vesant was shown by descendants of the 
Dutch governor; the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence was depicted by 
the descendants of the signers; in the 
seene of the duel of Hamilton and Burr. 
Alexander Hamilton, 5th, represented his 
ancestor, and George Pendleton, great- 
great-grandson of Hamilton’s second in the 
duel. played his ancestor’s part. Similar 
family groups represented the inauguration 
of Martin Van Buren. the visit of Commo- 
dore Perry to Yokohama, and other histor- 
ical scenes. 


More successful than ever before were 
the several conferences arranged for the 
discussion of technical or pedagogical sub- 
jects. In former years there has been 
some criticism of these sessions, but. 
thanks to the organizing power of the 
Program Committee and to the tact of the 
respective chairmen of the conferences, 
they were this year a marked success. It 
is in these conferences that the personal 
contact between fellow-workers is main- 
tained. and students in the same field are 
kept informed of each other’s doings. The 
most obvious criticism of the conferences 
was the crowded program, which required 
several important conferences to be in ses- 
sion at one time. 


Translations and 
Reprints 


Original source material for an- 
cient, medieval and modern history in 
pamphlet or bound form. Pamphlets 
cost from 10 to 25 cents. 


SYLLABUSES 


H. V. AMES: American Colonial His- 
tory. (Revised and enlarged edi- 
thom, $1.00 


D. C. MUNRO and G. SELLERY: 
Syllabus of Medieval History, 395 

In two parts: Pt. I, by Prof. 
Munro, Syllabus of Medieval His- 
tory, 395 to 1300. Pt. II, by 
Prof. Sellery, Syllabus of Later 
Medieval History, 1300 to 1500. 
Parts published separately. 


_W. E. LINGELBACH: Syllabus of 


the History of the Nineteenth Cen- 


Combined Source Book of the Renais- 
sance. M. WHITCOMB....... $1.50 


tions. H. V. AMES 


Published by Department of His- 


tory, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, and by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


\ 


McKINLEY 


Outline Atlases and 
Historical Notebooks 


IHESE books contain excel- 

lently drawn outline maps, 
abundant references to 
atlases and texts, and blank leaves 
for use in notetaking. 

They excel in quality of the 
materials used, in the workman- 
ship of map plates and in methods 
of manufacture. 

They are used in the best high 
schools and preparatory schools of 
the country, and in introductory 
courses in many colleges. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 


McKinley Publishing Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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: 
Dr. Rid ‘s History of 
the World as the ablest work 
on that subject which I 
have ever examined. The 
engravings, maps and 
are alone worth the 
entire cost of the work."’ 


Dublishers 


Places in our hands the entire unsold edition of the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History the 


Brand new, brought right down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. We offer the remaining sets 
AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 


PROF. WARREN, PRESI- 
DENT BOSTON UNI- 
VERSITY, SAYS : 


“I should be glad to see 
it placed in the library of 
every young person in the 
English-speaking world. In 
families where there are 
children it will render ex- 
cellent service to the cause 
of popular education.”’ 


orld 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write mame and 
address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History, and to print 
our price broadcast for the sake of quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. SEND COUPON TO-DAY 


Weight 
50 Ibs 


RIDPATH TELLS 


The world’s history as none other could ever tell it. He makes the 
heroes of history real, living men and women, and about them he 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a fascinating style that 
history becomes as absorbingly interesting as the greatest of 
novels. Hundreds who read this have decided to buy Ridpath 
some day; now is the time. No need for us to tell you about 
Ridpath. The English-speaking world has pronounced 
this the only history of the world worth having. 
pmo eg History covers every race, every 
nation, every time, and holds you spell-bound 
by its wonderful eloquence. Nothing more 
interesting, absorbing, and inspiring was 
ever written by man. It is to-day in 
200,000 American homes and is en- 
dorsed by Public Men—Educators 
—Business Men—the Clergy— 
and everybody who knows 
history. 


WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 


204 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Please mail, without cost to me sample 
pages of Ridpath’s History of the Worl, 
containing photogravures of Napoleon, 
Queen Elizabeth, Socrates, Cresar, and Shake- 
speare, Map of China and Japan, diagram of 

Panama Canal, etc., and write me full particulars 
of — special offer to The History Teacher's Magazine 


SEND 
COUPON 
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Occupation... 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1. What theories have been advanced to explain the purpose of 
the Pyramids ? 

2. What plucky American ambassador dispelled a war-cloud by 
responding, ‘‘ We have millions for defense, but not a cent for tribute ?”’ 

3. What were the leading provisions of that famous document 
known as ‘‘ Magna Charta,’’ the great charter of English liberty ? 

4. Who founded the first circulating library in America ? 

5. Why Queen Elizabeth never married and the story of the lost 
ring which she gave to her lover ? 

6. When Napoleon had escaped from Elba, what Marshal, known 
as “‘ the Bravest of the Brave” said: ‘‘I will put Napoleon in an iron 
eage and bring him to Paris”? Of what avail was his bravery against 
the commanding presence of the Little Corporal ? 

7. What did it signify that ‘Caesar crossed the Rubicon ’’—the 
Rubicon was but a small stream ? 

8. What solitary wonder of Egypt exceeded in cost and splendor 
all the temples of the Greeks put together ? 

RPP ATH answers thousands of historical questions and, in fact, takes you 

back to the dawn of history, long before the Pyramids of Egypt were 
built ; down through the romantic, troubled time of Chaldea’s grandeur and 
Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia's wealth and luxury; of Greek and 
Roman splendor ; of Mohammedan culture and refinement ; of French elegance 
and British power ; to the rise of the Western world, including the complete his- 
tory of the United States and all other nations down to the most recent events. 
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